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Doig Managing Director 


S we go to press comes the an- 

nouncement that Tom Doig has 
been named managing director of the 
Credit Union National Association. 
The appointment was made by the As- 
sociation’s executive committee at its 
meeting in Chicago on March 17, to re- 
place Roy F. Bergengren, who has 
served as managing director since the 
Association’s organization in 1934. Mr. 
Bergengren will continue to serve the 
association as promotional adviser. 

Warm appreciation of the service 
Mr. Bergengren has rendered the 
credit union movernent, both as man- 
aging director and as head of the early 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau, was expressed by members 
of the executive committee at this 
meeting. THe Bripce warmly seconds 
these expressions. 

Mr. Doig became assistant to Mr. 
Bergengren in the National Extension 
Bureau in 1930, and in 1935 at the 
first meeting of the board of directors 
of the national association he was 
made assistant managing director, 
which position he has since filled. In 
this capacity he has been head of the 
Association’s Organization and Edu- 
cation department. 

Mr. Doig has been active in credit 





Roy F. Bergengren 


Tom Doig 


union work since 1923 when a repre- 
sentative of Edward A. Filene visited 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, to encourage 
the organization of a credit union to 
serve the postal employees of the city. 
He helped get the necessary state law 
passed, and took a leading part in the 
organization and operation, during its 
early years, of the Minneapolis Postal 
Employees Credit Union. He has since 
proved himself a champion organizer 
and guardian of credit unions, credit 


union chapters, and credit union 
leagues. 
As Mr. Doig takes over the man- 


(Continued on page 83) 


Third Annual 
International Credit Union Membership Drive 


THe Third Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive will 
extend from September 15 to Decem- 
ber 15 of this year. These dates were 
set by Cuna’s executive committee at 
its March meeting. The committee also 
made provision for mailing the special 
membership drive issue of THe Bripce 
to all credit unions. 

In regard to the second annual drive 
the committee passed this resolution: 

“Resolved by members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Credit Union 
National Association in regular meet- 
ing held in Chicago, Illinois, March 17, 
1945. 

“That congratulations and commen- 
dations be extended by this Committee 
in the name of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, to credit union 
members, credit unions, credit union 
chapters and credit union leagues 
which participated in the Second 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive and_ thereby 
brought the benefits of credit union 
membership to thousands who would 
not otherwise have enjoyed them, and 

“That all credit union members, 
credit unions, credit union chapters, 
and credit union leagues be urged to 
plan now, on the basis of our past ex- 
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periences, for even greater success in 
a Third Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive, which we 
may confidently look forward to as 
an opening or preparatory phase in 
the post-war credit union develop- 
ment surely ahead of us.” 

The resolution on the third annual 
drive reads: 

“Resolved by the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Credit 
Union National Association in regular 
meeting held at Chicago, Illinois, on 
March 17, 1945, that 

“We have noted that the first and 
second annual international credit 
union membership drives have pro- 
duced many new credit union mem- 
bers, increased shares and loans and 
have resulted in renewed interest, en- 
thusiasm and understanding of the 
benefits of the credit union; and fur- 
thermore that they have had increas- 
ing support and participation on the 
part of credit unions, chapters and 
leagues; 

“Therefore, we urge credit unions, 
chapters and leagues to sponsor a Third 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive from September 
15, 1945, to December 15, 1945.” 
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HAT is your credit union do- 

ing, or planning to do, to help 
the returning veterans? Perhaps yours 
is a wideawake credit union that 
has already been thinking about this 
problem. Or, perhaps, like so many 
other credit unions, yours has decided 
that the best policy is “Wait and See.” 
The truth is that credit unions had 
best be thinking and acting now. Very 
likely the credit union that waits too 
long will see very little of the vet- 
erans. 

From the amount of publicity that 
has been given to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, it might 
appear that the veteran’s financial 
problems will be completely solved by 
government assistance. Such is not the 
case. This Act, commonly known as 
the “G. I. Bill. of Rights,” has many 
excellent provisions to aid veterans in 
adjusting themselves to civilian life: * 
financial help is available to veterans 
who wish to resume their education in 
schools or colleges; if the veteran 
wishes to buy a home, a farm or a 
business, or to make repairs on his 
home, the government will aid him to 
obtain a long-term loan at reasonable 
rates of interest; if the veteran is un- 
employed or unable to make a fair liv- 
ing from his business, he may obtain 
financial assistance under the provi- 
sions of the law. But there is no pro- 
vision for helping the veteran who de- 
sires nothing more than a short-term 
loan, at fair interest rates, with which 
to pay for the clothing, the household 
goods and all the miscellaneous ex- 
penses that are involved in setting up 
a home and returning to a civilian job. 

While it is true that many veterans 
will want to take advantage of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, many people are 
agreed that the big majority of ex- 
servicemen will, first of all, need the 
kind of financial aid that is presently 
offered only by the consumer lending 
agencies. 

The men and women who left your 
factory, your office, your sales force or 
your farm community to answer their 
country’s call will be coming back to 
civilian life with very little ready cash 
in their pockets. Most. of them gave 
up the apartments or houses they were 
renting; many of them sold the homes 
in which they were living. Almost 
without exception they will have to 
start housekeeping all over again. 
Even the clothing which some of them 
may have stored, for dress or work, 
probably will not fit. If perchance 
some of them are needed on jobs 
where an automobile is essential, 





*See page 273 of December, 1944, Bripce. 





Jack Dublin is principal Credit Union Ex- 
aminer of the F.D.1.C. District 8, now on 
leave to the U. S. Army. 





Dont miss this chance 


Credit unions can serve veterans too 


by Jack Dublin 


they'll have to buy one—no matter 
what the cost—because most of these 
veterans have long since sold their 
cars. In other words, the veterans will 
need cash and credit to get back into 
civilian life. Assistance with this prob- 
lem is fully as important as any of the 
aids offered by the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Granted that some of the veterans 
may have war bonds, should they be 
encouraged to redeem these bonds 
prior to maturity? Not if we have the 
nation’s interests, and the veterans’ 
welfare, at heart. These nest eggs 
should be’ left alone; they will be 
needed by the veterans—and can be 
spared by the government—when the 
products of peacetime industry return 
to the market. 


Entails Huge Volume of Loans 

Remember that we are speaking 
only of the immediate problem of re- 
storing men and women to productive 
civilian jobs. This task alone will en- 
tail a huge volume of loans. It presents 
an unusual opportunity to put idle 
funds to work. Even more, it is a key 
to the goodwill of the prospective 
member who will have his choice of 
banks, loan companies and finance 
plans when he is ready to buy an au- 
tomobile, refrigerator, furniture or 
other long-awaited treasures of post- 
war living. The army has already an- 
nounced the opening of Separation 
Centers throughout the country. The 





th War Loan 


The Seventh War Loan Drive 
will extend from May 14 to June 
30. A 14 billion dollar goal has 
been set—seven billion dollars 
to come from individual pur- 
chases. 
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first trickle of dischargees has begun 
to flow through these centers, back 
into civilian life. Their problems must 
be given immediate consideration; and 
the credit union that comes to their 
aid now will be uppermost in their 
minds when, secure in their jobs, they 
begin again to think of buying peace- 
time consumer goods. What better 
time could credit unions choose to se- 
cure loyal members, than now? 

It is not too early to issue educa- 
tional material directed to the men 
and women already returned from 
service. Let them know that your 
credit union is available, ready and 
anxious to serve them. Do it by letter, 
by poster, or best of all by a personal 
call. But do it! 

Ask yourself, with the aid of the 
questions below, whether your credit 
union measures up to the veterans’ 
needs today: 

1. Does our credit union have any 
way of knowing the names of returned 
servicemen? 

2. Does our credit union advertise 
its services in such a way that a vet- 
eran would want to become a mem- 
ber? 

3. Does our credit union have a per- 
sonal contact committee to explain the 
advantages of membership to vet- 
erans? 

4. Does our credit union have any 
officer, preferably the treasurer, who 
has at least enough knowledge of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights and other veteran 
benefits to help the veteran with his 
financial problems, if he should call 
upon the credit union for advice? 

Credit unions have already earned 
a splendid reputation for themselves 
during the first. phases of the war. 
Now is their opportunity to add to that 
reputation by meeting the problems of 
the later phases of the war, and, in so 
doing, to lay the foundations for even 
greater service when peace is won. 
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War Plant Credit Union 


Lukas-Harold Federal Credit Union, the pride of both em- 
ployees and management, renders many services and grows fast. 


N September 9, 1942, the 
() Lukas-Harold Employees’ 
Federal Credit Union officially 
began to do business. On that day it 
took in $11, and signed up approxi- 
mately 30 members. Now, 29 months 
later, it has 3,000 members with $300,- 
000 in assets. 

This rapid growth is naturally a 
matter of satisfaction to members of 
the credit union and to the manage- 
ment of The Lukas-Harold Corpora- 
tion, operator of the Naval Ordnance 
Plant of Indianapolis, Indiana. Here is 
how it happened: 

Early in 1942, Theodore H. Barth, 
president of the newly established 
Lukas-Harold Corporation, decided 
that an employees’ credit union should 
prove extremely beneficial to the men 
and women of Lukas-Harold. The 
Indianapolis Plant, being outside the 
city limits, access to banks and other 
financial organizations was difficult; 
therefore, a means of encouraging the 
employees to save and to offer them a 
place to go for financial advice was the 
problem at hand. 

The groundwork for the formation 
of the credit union was laid by A. M. 
Jones, director of industrial relations 
at the Indianapolis Plant and a mem- 
ber of his staff, William C. Baise, 
supervisor of employee relations. 
Considerable time was spent by these 
men in determining if the employees 
of the Plant were interested in such a 
plan and if any of them had previous 
experience in credit union activities. 
This survey revealed that 35 em- 
ployees had experience and were defi- 
nitely interested in a credit union. 
These employees met with the manag- 
ing director of the Indiana Credit 
Union League and applied for a fed- 
eral charter. 


Management-Credit Union 
Cooperation 
The Lukas-Harold Employees’ Fed- 
eral Credit Union was organized with 
the complete approval and coopera- 
tion of The Lukas-Harold Corpora- 
tion management. Although the di- 
rection of credit union affairs has been 





Francis H. Schneider is treasurer of the 
Lucas-Harold Federal Credit Union, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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handled from its inception strictly by 
the employees, many helpful sug- 
gestions have been forthcoming from 
management. 

To facilitate further the growth and 
efficiency of the credit union, a group 
of offices, equipped with the latest 
style desks, visible file equipment, 
tellers’ windows and cash drawers 
were oifered to the employees for their 
use. A full-time treasurer was re- 
tained by the credit union board of 
directors and paid by the company and 
as the membership grew additional 
help was hired and now three full- 
time people are required to conduct 
the business affairs of the office. Ad- 
ditional services have since been in- 
stalled along with credit union activ- 
ities. These services, designed to as- 
sist the employees are handled at sepa- 
rate teller windows in the credit union 
office by company employees who 
share the same office and facilities. 
This is just another example where 
cooperation between management and 
credit union officials has resulted in a 
net gain for all. 

The services which are handled in 
conjunction with credit union activ- 
ities are: 

1. Sale of American Express Money 
Orders. 

2. Receiving of payments for light, 
water, phone and gas bills. 

3. Cashing of checks. 

4. Wiring of funds to servicemen. 

5. Counsel on taxes. 

6. Discount on hospital bills through 
credit union references. 

Thus management and credit union 
have collaborated to furnish the men 
and women of Lukas-Harold a depart- 
ment which answers their financial 
problems nearly 100 per cent and yet 
each category is properly controlled 
and directed according to company 
policies and federal credit union by- 
laws. 


Educational Program 

The education of a member as to 
what his credit union has to offer and 
how he may best use these services to 
his advantage is not an easy problem 
to solve. It is probable that each 
credit union has its own individual 
method. 

At Lukas-Harold, we found that 
personal contact and open forum dis- 


by Francis H. Schneider 


cussions offer valuable opportunities 
for credit union officials to get their 
messages across to the membership 
and to receive suggestions from the 
members. This is especially true of 
new personnel. 

New employees brought in by the 
company for training are assembled 
generally once a week by groups, for 
talks by the training director and di- 
rector of safety. As a part of the 
trainees’ early education, the treasurer 
of the credit union is given an oppor- 
tunity to give a brief talk and to invite 
the new employees to join the credit 
union. These new groups prove to be 
a very fertile field for new members 
and many lively question-and-answer 
sessions develop during these discus- 
sions. These individuals generally 
turn out to be good members because 
they are well informed about credit 
unions before they join. 

Another feature of employee rela- 
tions at Lukas-Harold are the em- 
ployees’ Production Advisory Coun- 
cils. These employees’ groups, rep- 
resenting different divisions of the 
Plant, such as Machine Tool, Inspec- 
tion, Maintenance and Assembly, meet 
twice a month in the Plant conference 
rooms to discuss situations and condi- 
tions and to offer their suggestions and 
advice to management. These meet- 
ings offer a very fertile field for credit 
union education; therefore we are 
generally represented in each of these 
council meetings and are able to get 
many messages and ideas exchanged 
with the credit union membership. 

We also make use of the plant bul- 
letin boards, public address system 
and plant magazine. Pamphlets and 
other written material which the 
members can keep for reference are 
also very beneficial in the education 
of the credit union membership. 


Record Keeping Methods 

The functional mechanics of the 
Lukas-Harold Employees Federal 
Credit Union are undoubtedly similar 
to other credit unions operating under 
a federal charter. Due to the fairly 
large membership, individual ledgers 
are maintained in a visible Kardex file 
in passbook number sequence. All 
other types of records in use are those 
prescribed by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and as set forth 
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in the treasurers’ Accounting Manual. 

Due to the fact that no salary de- 
ductions are made for credit union, 
the plan is, therefore, a voluntary one; 
all business on loan payments and 
deposits is transacted through the 
tellers’ windows in the office or 
through the credit union deposit boxes 
located in the plant. When the credit 
union first began business, it was gen- 
erally agreed that a plan worth trying 
was that of building credit union de- 
posit boxes and placing them at 
strategic points throughout the plant. 
Three of these six boxes are placed at 
the entrances to the employees’ cafe- 
teria where the credit union member 
can drop his passbook in the deposit 
box as he goes to lunch. The other 
three boxes are placed in convenient 
locations where an employee passing 
from one section of the plant to an- 
other can use the box without loss of 
time. An employee of the credit union 
business office collects from these 
boxes daily and the passbooks, after 
being properly credited, are returned 
to the members in their respective de- 
partments via the inter-plant mail sys- 
tem. The plan has proved highly suc- 
cessful and offers more privacy to the 
member than might indicate, as his 
passbook is sealed in a deposit en- 
velope when it leaves the credit union 
office and generally the only person in 
each department to handle these books 
is the foreman’s clerk. 

Withdrawals from accounts, loan 
applications, dividend procedures and 
other accounting functions are handled 
similarly to most other credit unions. 
We have, however, installed a rather 
successful follow-up system on loan 
accounts that may prove of interest to 
other credit unions. 

The system is simple in operation 
and consists merely of a 5”x8” file 


Treasurer Schneider. Note the wall chart 
showing the comparative statements in the 
form of bar graphs. 
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Robert L. Book, credit union president, and 
William C. Baise, company supervisor of 
employee relations and strong credit union 
supporter. 


card which is established for each Joan 
account. This card is numbered from 
1 to 31 across the top for tabbing pur- 
poses. Also, on the face of the card is 
other information such as name, 
amount of loan and terms. As most 
loans are paid weekly and on Thurs- 
day or Friday, the tab follow-up is set 
for Monday on which day all accounts 
are checked to ascertain if the pre- 
vious payment was made. If not, a 
reminder is forwarded immediately to 
the member. His reply or action is re- 
corded on the reverse side of the fol- 
low-up card and serves as a history 
record of the collection effort neces- 
sary on the account. These history rec- 
ords prove very beneficial to the credit 
committee in deciding on a member’s 
application for a new loan or a re- 
newal of his present loan. To a credit 
union where deductions are made 
from members’ salary or wages, delin- 
quent loans and follow-up may not be 
so important, but where the money is 
paid back on a voluntary basis, a fol- 
low-up system on loans is a very im- 
portant function. 


Getting New Loans 
As may possibly be true in other 
credit unions, we have had consider- 
able difficulty in maintaining an out- 








standing loan balance of any size. This 
probably has been a problem with 
banks and other lending agencies, and 
of course it is probably due to the fact 
that so much money is being earned 
and put into circulation during this 
particular period. One thing we did to 
relieve the situation was to authorize 
chattel and mortgage loans. This was 
done, however, only after much inves- 
tigation and study by our board of di- 
rectors and the list of acceptable chat- 
tels and mortgages narrowed down to 
automobiles, real estate and diamonds. 
Even with such authorization from the 
board to loan on these items, the credit 
committee moves cautiously in this 
field, lending money only on the best 
of automobiles and real estate. To fur- 
ther help ourselves, bulletins are put 
out regularly before such periods as 
Gross Income Tax, Federal Income 
Tax, Household and Property Tax, 
vacation time and holiday season. 
These bulletins do not encourage the 
borrowing of money but point out the 
convenience and economy of consult- 
ing the credit union on financial prob- 
lems. 

The officials of The Lukas-Harold 
Federal Credit Union are looking for- 
ward with optimism to the future. 

The credit union movement has 
grown rapidly and substantially and 
already has taken its place alongside 
other financial institutions in service 
to the people. We at The Lukas- 
Harold Credit Union are making plans 
now for a continued growth, an in- 
creased loan business and greater par- 
ticipation of the membership in the 
future of credit unions. 


What About Yours? 

Tell us about your credit union. 
What problems has it faced? How has 
it licked them? What notable manage- 
ment and ‘public recognition has it re- 
ceived? What has it done to obtain 
maximum membership support and 
participation. in its operation? 


Pictures by John Culmann 
Stenographer Ruth Brandt and Clerk Frances M. Foley 











Servant of the People 


by A. A. H. Reilly 


We thought we appreciated the amount of service which may be rendered by credit union 
treasurers. But this tribute to the late Charlie Dredge, of Alberta, was a veritable revelation. 


in Alberta the credit union move- 
ment has stirred a number of our 
citizens to actions worthy of our 
notice. One of these is Charlie Dredge. 

Charlie Dredge, was born in Can- 
more, in the foothills of Alberta, 
where he was educated and lived for 
21 years. 

He then went to Calgary to work 
with the C.P. Railway, and there 
served faithfully for 18 years, to the 
last moment of his short but excep- 
tional career. 

Charlie’s quiet, unassuming and 
genial disposition won him many 
friends, just as his athletic ability and 
prowess as a boxer, in his early years, 
won him many a bout. To his early 
athletic training and clean habits is 
attributed much of the stamina ex- 
hibited in every task he undertook, 
as he stayed to the last round at every 
stage of the game whether it was 
sport or business. 

Charlie—he was known by this 
name—Charlie—to everyone, old and 
young alike, and it was no disrespect 
for a minor to so address him—but 
just as Charlie preferred to have it. 

To be familiarly and favorably 
known, so well known and loved, 
that children and adults freely call 
you by your Christian name, is not 
something that every man has earned, 
as earning a name as a title beloved 
of all is more than most men are 
really worth. To over five hundred 
members of Inglewood Credit Union, 
Charlie Dredge was the emblem and 
living symbol of not only the Asso- 
ciation but of credit unionism itself. 

“Not for profit—not for charity— 
but for service”—this, the motto or 
slogan of credit unions, was to Charlie 
Dredge more than food, drink and 
shelter. 

Service in its fullest measure was 
his very being, and possessed of 
dynamic energy he was ever ready 
to pass along his vitality and a help- 
ing hand in any emergency. 


i N the course of its short history 





A. A. H. Reilly has just resigned, after serv- 
ing for two years, as chairman of the Broad- 
casting Committee of the Calgary Credit 
Union Chapter. This article is condensed 
from a program broadcast by the com- 
mittee in its “Ready Money Series.” 
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Day and Night 

Almost seven years ago with a few 
neighbors in East Calgary, Charlie 
sat around a table, evening after eve- 
ning, studying every piece of litera- 
ture from which they could gather 
information on credit unions, as the 
Provincial Government was then pre- 
paring and finally approved The 
Credit Union Act. 

These faithful neighbors had for 
many years not only been close ob- 
servers of conditions brought about by 
the depression of “the hungry thir- 
ties,” but from actual experience knew 
the distress felt in this city and the rest 
of Canada. Some saw the deprivation 
and distress in cities, some in rural 
parts and with the rest of our friends, 
Charlie Dredge saw and knew what 
those dire days of “relief” meant in 
the city, in mining centers, and par- 
ticularly in the Canmore and other 
coal areas of Alberta. 

Those men and women, many of 
whom had been keen students of 
Social Credit in the full range of its 
economic and spiritual philosophy, 
saw in the Credit Unions something 
akin—I repeat “something akin” to 
Social Credit, in that, they realized 
the economic welfare of the individual 
could be raised until it eventually be- 
came a reality—a real state of inde- 
pendence. They saw men and women 
banding together and by their own 
efforts freeing themselves from the 
financial shackles that previously 
bound them. 

Starting from scratch, Charlie and 
his neighbors applied for a charter 
and thus was born the Inglewood 
Credit Union that today serves al- 
most 550 men, women and children in 
East Calgary. 

Elected its first secretary-treasurer 
and serving it day and night almost— 
yes, day and night is the exact picture, 
and how he did it no one knows— 
but he kept it up without cessation 


since 1938, some 642 years. Every 
morning the office of Inglewood Credit 
Union was open to serve its members 
by receiving deposits and making 
loans. Whether it was a child saving 
dimes until he or she had 25c or 50c 
ready to deposit, or a member repay- 
ing a loan in regular and consistent 
sums, all had a cheerful welcome and 
a hearty farewell, and this went on 
for an average of four to five hours, 
six days every week, although he was 
working nights for his employers. 

Early in its service to members, 
Inglewood Credit Union published a 
bulletin to better serve them in the 
educational field, this being known 
as “The Bugle.” Acting as its manager 
and co-editor, compiler, publisher, 
and so forth, with the original neigh- 
bors and friends still assisting, the 
Inglewood and Bugle office became 
a regular hive of industry. 

Helped Found Chapter 

Charlie Dredge was also one of 
the founders of The Calgary Credit 
Union Officers’ Association which 
later developed into the Calgary 
Chapter, serving member and non- 
member association alike. He was one 
of its most active members and had 
a prominent part at its annual meet- 
ing in January. He was one of the 
main links in establishing many of 
the 28 credit unions now functioning 
in Calgary and its vicinity. 

Two and a half years ago the Credit 
Union League of Alberta was formed, 
and to Charlie Dredge went the honor 
of being elected its second secretary- 
treasurer. The Bugle was adopted by 
the League as its official paper, but 
that did not lessen, it rather increased 
the duties involving on its publication. 
The League and The Bugle grew each 
year and to Charlie is in large 
measure due the success of both. The 
recent December issue alone is a 
tribute to his steady endeavors and 
ambition to put it in the home of 
every member in the Province, and 
this ambition was reached in that 
every member of a league-affiliated 
credit union in Alberta received a 
copy of the December “Bugle.” 

The Credit Union League, merely 
as a central body and to spread the 
story and work of credit unions, did 
not satisfy the seemingly inexhausti- 
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ble energy of Charlie and his asso- 
ciates. Last year the League secured 
its own credit union charter, and has 
been a boon and a blessing to a num- 
ber of small credit unions in a most 
practical manner. 

Quite recently a rural credit union 
had a request from a member for a 
loan to save his home and farm, of 
an amount greater than their share 
capital could provide. The matter was 
‘urgent, but in an almost incredibly 
short time, the League—and I mean 
Charlie—secured the necessary sum 
and the rural credit union was 
furnished the amount for its member 
in good time to save not only the farm 
but to effect a considerable saving at 
the same time. 

To our readers the relating of these 
few features may not seem very much, 
but to those directly affected they all 
meant so much, and to Charlie Dredge 
they were not merely a routine duty, 
but a service of love, and a service 
he rendered as a Christian duty, 
simply because he loved doing it, in 
fact he lived to do it. 

As this is written, the telephone 
keeps ringing, each a call from a 
friend and such friends. I am not 
ashamed to admit that tears were hard 
to hold back as I listened to the many 
expressions of surprise, shock and 
pure brotherly love that poured into 
my ears. 


Continuing the Work 

Offers of help and assistance came 
from many sources—‘What can I 
do?” “Put me on your list” and similar 
expressions came in quickly, as all 
knew there is a large field of unde- 
veloped work needing attention in the 
credit union field, work in which 
Charlie Dredge was the hub, in fact 
he was more than the hub. He was 
also more than the lever, he was the 
fulcrum of the lever on which the 
field was developing. 

Of a quiet and unobtrusive per- 
sonality, Charlie, however, was quick 
to observe and perceive when and 
where action was needed, and many 
credit union officers and members 
have benefited both materially and 
spiritually from having met and 
worked with him. 

Of others it has been said, “He was 
a Prince in Israel,” and to none can 
that be more truly applied now than 
to Charlie Dredge. His days were 
lived for service. He was stricken in 
harness, serving others to the last 
moment. We can truly say “He gave 
his life that others may live and en- 
joy a fuller and freer life.” 

A warm friend to know, a devoted 
husband and father, an exemplary 
Christian gentleman, we grieve 
unitedly with his dear wife, children 
and relatives. It is our hope we can 
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give comfort to each in the knowledge 
that we all strive to carry on as our 
departed friend would have wished— 
build as he built, and erect a structure 
of credit unions in Alberta by the 
hundreds of which we may all be 
proud, and to which we may ever 
look and say, our friend Charlie 
Dredge “builded better than he 
knew.” 


Leadership or...? 


The following checklist to help 
credit unions determine whether they 
are being operated under strong lead- 
ership, or weak leadership, or a form 
of dictatorship, was prepared by 
James M. Barry, and _ distributed 
by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Em- 


‘ployees’ Credit Union, Kansas City, 


Kansas. 

@ Are decisions made by one per- 
son? If so, is it after consultation with 
interested persons? 

@ Are the rights as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of officers and commit- 
tee members recognized? 

@ Do we operate, in practice, on the 
theory that every man has tremen- 
dous potentialities for the good of the 
Credit Union Movement and that our 
job is to draw out those potentialities? 
@ Do we consult about policies, pro- 
grams, dates, etc. with everyone 
whose official position merits it? 

@ Do we have the vision of what the 
Chapter may become as a community 
force? Do we realize that the wor- 
thier our motivation and objectives 
the higher the class of persons who 


will willingly participate in our pro- 
gram on an active basis? 

@ Do we push other people forward 
for opportunities to obtain honors, to 
become educated about Credit Union 
affairs, to be official representatives at 
League, Midwest and other Credit 
Union affairs? 

@ Do we seriously pursue the means 
to have not two but five, then not five 
but ten, etc., active Chapter Leaders? 
@ Do we use committees as oppor- 
tunities to develop new leaders? 

@. Do we recognize committees as the 
proving ground of future leaders? 

@ Do we refer important matters to 
committees for reports? 

@ Do we have an inward conviction 
and an outward practice consistent 
with that conviction, that the other 
fellow’s ideas and abilities are every 
bit as good as ours? Do we habitually 
suspect until proven otherwise that his 
ideas may be better than ours? 

@ Do we recognize that the times we 
proved right may have been caused by 
our superior opportunities to secure 
information? Do we then feel an obli- 
gation to see that others receive in- 
formation regularly? 

@ Do we bring all of the serious 
matters before our Chapter or do we 
reserve the most important for our 
private decisions, or for a small chosen 
group to discuss and decide? 

@ Do we discuss League and National 
affairs generally or do we tend to 
presume the group lacks the necessary 
background? 

@ Do we avoid personalities and ad- 
here to issues and principles? 


“The Very Essence of Democracy™ 
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Here’s how to get new mem bers 
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This circular was distributed to all potential 
members of Phoenix Credit Union, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; brought in 33 new members 
in less than a month, report George M. 
Hornecker, chairman of credit committee, 


T the October meeting of our 
A Exchange Federal Credit 
Union (Dodge City, Kansas) ,” 
writes Henry L. Peterson, managing 
director of the Kansas Credit Union 
League, “the question was raised 
whether we would reach the goals set 
at the annual meeting—300 new mem- 
bers and $50,000 in assets. At that time, 
we had added only 40 new members. 
“Bill Cook, chairman of the credit 
committee—we like to have the credit 
committee meet with us often—said it 
would be easy to sign 150 to 200 mem- 
bers if a few of us agreed to spend 
one day actually signing them up. 
During the discussion that followed, 
he suggested that we use two teams 
chosen from among the field of mem- 
bership of the Dodge City Cooperative 
Exchange. A meeting was planned for 
a week or two later, at which 13 or 14 
were present. There we divided into 
teams, drafting three or four not pres- 
ent, and agreed upon the rules. 

“Now, the Arkansas River divides 
our trade territory and there has al- 
ways been a lot of friendly rivalry 
between the fellows on the north side 
and those on the south. I don’t know 
why those guys always beat us in 
baseball games at our co-op picnics 
or at a tug-of-war, but it seems they 
always do. A member of the supervi- 
sory committee, from the south side, 
suggested that we make a contest out 
of the drive, since we had four teams 
on each side, providing one team on 
the north side would work along the 
river on both sides, crediting the south 
side with those signed on the south 


Three credit unions show how they 
Second Annual International C 


side. The north side accepted the chal- 
lenge and it was agreed that the losing 
teams would entertain the winners and 
their wives at an oyster supper. 

“Within a certain week, which was 
later extended to two weeks, each 
team was to spend one day signing 
up members. Memberships were to be 
tallied if the entrance fee had been 
paid and something on shares. 


Their Game 

“Well, this was one game we knew 
we could beat the south side at, we al- 
ways have been better cooperators 
and this time we really proved it. 
When the results were tabulated the 
south side fellows turned in 29 mem- 
berships, the north side 137, a grand 
total of 166. About $1,100 had been 
added to shares. However, member- 
ships have continued to come in after 
the drive was over so that we now 
have reached the goal of 300 new 
members. Also, three or four thousand 
dollars have since been added to 
shares by the new members and more 
than five thousand dollars in loans 
have been made to new members. 

“The south side fellows were good 
sports and the oyster soup was fine. 
Instead of the usual condition, you 
know, one little measly, half-starved 
oyster in a bowl of soup, eating the 
crackers as fast as you could break 
them in there, they really had oysters, 
they even added doughnuts and coffee. 
About 45 people were present, one new 
credit union member was signed up 
and after the supper we played games 
and had a good time. We are convinced 
that a membership drive is a good 
thing. We are now planning an edu- 
cational campaign and hope it is half 
as successful as the drive was. 

“Our loans have, so far, held up 
pretty good, in spite of the fact that 
we have grown fast this past year we 
have managed to keep more than half 
our money out in loans. At the end of 
January we hit our low, $27,000 in 
shares, $12,000 in loans. We paid one 
and one-half percent dividends. 


Pie Auction—Increases Shares 

“Had a pie auction at the annual 
meeting. 30 pies sold for $4,000.50. The 
ladies brought pies which were sold to 
the highest bidder, the amount paid 
being credited to the share account of 
the bidder or someone designated by 
him. The highest pie brought $325. In 


One of the circulars issued 
by Carter Credit Union 


uced results in the recent 
Union Membership Drive. 


two or three instances one man bought 
two or three pies and he paid for them 
then had them sold again. It was lots 
of fun. 

“A Goldenrod Oil Can was given to 
the homeliest man in the crowd, se- 
lected by people voting for their 
favorite candidate and paying a penny 
a vote. The most bashful lady selected 
the same way, received a nice picture. 
These two stunts brought in a total of 
$44.53. This money will be used for 
educational purposes. After the pie 
supper we had coffee and the pie was 
freely shared with all those present. 
Then we*had some group singing and 
went home about midnight. 


St. Louis Chapter Adds 1,054 

One thousand new members during 
the Second Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive was 
the goal set by the St. Louis Chapter 
of the Missouri Mutual Credit League. 
The final score was 1,054, writes J. 
Arthur McCall, St. Louis represent- 
ative of the League. And this was 
based upon complete returns from 
only one-third of the credit unions in 
the chapter. 

The chapter area was divided into 
three sections. A 1944 membership 
Drive Committee was appointed with 
two members facilitating contacts 
within each group. 

The committee sent a series of 
letters and cards from all credit unions 
and return cards were sent at vari- 
ous times to help the individual credit 
unions make their reports. Com- 
mittee members within the sections 
followed these up with individual 
telephone calls which apparently pro- 
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duced a number of reports that,would 
otherwise not have been made. 

The committee held several meet- 
ings prior to, during, and following 
the campaign period and the attend- 
ance at every meeting was practically 
100 percent. The members were Ray J. 
Butler (Carter CU), chairman; D. A. 
Corbin (Missouri Pacific Employees 
CU), co-chairman; Ruth Lienhop (St. 
Louis Ordnance Depot FCU), Lucille 
B. Taylor (Laclede Gas & Electric 
Employees CU), Omar Storey (Ramco 
CU), Gregory V. Danis (St. Louis 
Frisco Employees CU), J. L. Bain 
(Victory CU), and Mr. McCall, ex 
officio. 

Mr. McCall enclosed with his report, 
along with copies of the letters and 
follow-up cards issued by the commit- 
tee, copies of attractive leaflets the 
Victory Credit Union and the Carter 
Credit Unions distributed to their po- 
tential members. 

A series of payroll insert cards, 
reading as follows, were made avail- 
able to all credit unions: 

“Put your dollars to work for vic- 
tory the credit union way.” 

“Time and tide wait for no man— 
neither does your income tax—but 
your credit union is waiting for you 
—join now!” 

“A dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
Save the credit union way.” 

“Don’t put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today—Join the credit 
union now!” 

“A friend in need is a friend indeed! 
Your credit union is your friend.” 

The Carter Credit Union chalked up 
the most new members (219). See cut 
of one of the circulars issued by Bert 
Mann, chairman of its membership 
drive committee. 


Still to be Licked 


According to the Guarantee Survey, 
publication of the Guarantee Trust 





Volunteer Organizers 


TIP 


Those interested in helping 
new groups erganize credit 
unions may obtain a Volunteer 
Organizers Kit free of charge by 
writing the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. 

This kit contains a Volunteer 
Organizers Handbook and a 
generous selection of credit 
union printed matter, including 
leaflets about credit unions suc- 
cessfully serving various types 
of groups. 
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Company, the problems of peace 
rather than the difficulties of demo- 
bilization will be the most serious as- 
pects of the postwar economy ... war 
has obscured but not altered ten year 
depression. In 1939, the last year prior 
to rearmament program, the national 
income was 15% smaller than it had 
been 10 years earlier and less than 
one half the estimated figure for 1944. 
“As far as can be seen now, the war 
boom may appear in retrospect as 
merely an interlude in the long strug- 
gle for business recovery,” according 
to the Guaranty Trust. Crucial ques- 
tion U.S. must face in resuming nor- 
mal peacetime pursuits is that of gen- 


uine recovery from conditions of 1930's 
rather than reconversion as such. 


Barry In 
James M. Barry, managing director 
of the Texas Credit Union League, has 
been inducted into the Army. His ad- 
dress is Pvt. James M. Barry, 38644630, 
Battery D, 52nd A.A.R.T. Bk., Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 


Shipe In, Too 
As we go to press, Orrin J. Shipe, 
Cuna educational director, is due to 
be inducted on April 2. He is moving 
his family back to their home town, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Joint Annual Meeting 


OUR small credit unions in Tampa, 

Florida, held their annual meetings 
in the four corners of one large audi- 
torium and all joined together for pro- 
gram and refreshments. 

The joint program was arranged by 
league and chapter officials. The larg- 
est credit union in town donated the 
rental fee for showing the sound-color 
version of the movie, The Credit 
Union—John Doe’s Bank. The four 
small credit unions participating were 
the Hillsborough County Employees 
Credit Union, the Hillsborough Coun- 
ty Social Agencies Employees Credit 
Union, the Knight and Wall Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, and the 
Tampa Standard Oil Employees Credit 
Union. A fifth credit union had 
planned to participate but had to with- 
draw at the last minute because of 
emergency night work for the com- 
pany. 

Henry Claywell, treasurer-manager 
of the Hillsborough County Teachers 
Credit Union and Florida Credit 
Union League and CUNA national di- 
rector, presided at the joint session. 
Elizabeth K. Lynch, managing director 
of the League made a short talk and 
provided a display of posters, man- 





em. “s 


uals, bulletins, pamphlets and other 
educational materials. Anna Francis, 
secretary of the Tampa Credit Union 
Chapter, assisted with arrangements. 

Total attendance was about 60 per- 
sons. “This was probably neither en- 
couraging nor discouraging in evalu- 
ating this type of joint meeting,” Miss 
Lynch reports. “The unexpected ap- 
pearance in town of a popular concert 
artist had some effect on the attend- 
ance.” 

The accompanying picture shows 
principals at the meeting excepting 
Mr. Claywell who was too modest to 
get in. They are from left to right: 
Ernest Saurez and John Rutishauser, 
president and treasurer of the Hills- 
borough County Employees CU; Mrs. 
Esther Lough and Mrs. Anita Quin- 
tana, treasurer and president, Hills- 
borough County Social Agencies CU; 
G. D. Edwards and Mrs. Anna Francis, 
president and treasurer, Knight and 
Wall Employees FCU; Charles L. 
Lacey and J. D. Brown, president and 
treasurer, Tampa Standard Oil Em- 
ployees CU; and Miss Elizabeth K. 
Lynch, Managing Director, Florida 
Credit Union League. 


Members of four credit unions meet together. Names in accompanying article. 








HOREAU said the only good 
river was one you could drink. 


Not so long ago this description 
applied to nearly all the streams in 
America. A wayfarer could quench 
his thirst in any of their quiet reaches. 
Now thousands of the rivers of the 
land are toxic to man and lethal to 
fish. A drink from them involves risk 
of a hospital, if not of life itself. Trout, 
salmon, and sturgeon cannot find 
enough oxygen to billow their gills. 
These rivers are open sewers, clogged 
with chemicals, offal, sawdust, and 
sludge. 

The white man has done this—de- 
liberately, consciously, and with full 
knowledge of the consequences of his 
acts. 

In the days when the Indians 
roamed America, the rivers were 
pure. Only an occasional landslide or 
flood ever clouded them. They teemed 
with fish. Elk, moose, deer, and bison 
drank at the fords. But civilization— 
a civilization that we like to think of 
as the most highly developed in his- 
tory—has fouled and polluted the 
waterways which drain this continent. 

Progress Made 

For many years two Government 
agencies have denounced the practice 
of turning our rivers into chutes of 
industrial waste and urban excretion. 
These agencies are the United States 
Public Health Service and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. One is con- 
cerned with the effect of pollution on 
humans, the other with its effect on 
fish and animals. Both effects are 
threatening and harmful. 

During the past decade progress has 
been made in the prevention of pollu- 
tion. Yet the Public Health Service 
has warned, “The discharge of raw 
sewage and of inadequately treated 
effluents into our coastal and inland 
waters still constitutes a sanitary 
problem of great importance, as is 
attested by the deteriorated condition 
of many natural waterways in the 
more populous sections of the coun- 
try.” 





This article was first published by the Wash- 
ington Post, in the District of Columbia, and 
was spread on the Congressional Record by 
Congressman Kar! E. Mundt of South Dakota. 








by Richard L. Neuberger 


Were choking our rivers 


and are thus cutting off an important source 
of national wealth and economic security 


Epidemics of typhoid, malaria, dy- 
sentery, and similar diseases have 
focused public attention on pollution 
and its dangers. So, too, has the dis- 
appearance of valuable fish runs 
which once contributed materially to 
the Nation’s food supply. As a result 
of these epidemics and the dwindling 
of our aquatic life, a number of large 
cities have installed modern sewage- 
disposal plants. Rivers formerly heavy 
with sludge and offal are being re- 
stored to their natural condition. 

Yet despite these advances, ap- 
proximately 3,300 communities in the 
United States still dump raw sewage 
into nearby rivers, brooks, and creeks. 
Another 240 communities dump raw 
sewage into adjacent salt water—the 
ocean, bays, or inlets. 


Silt Coat 

Nor is ordinary sewage the only 
source of stream pollution. Dredging 
and strip mining fill rivers until they 
are the color of rust. Careless grazing 
and lumbering take away the grass 
and roots anchoring the soil; the re- 
sult is invariably a waterway choked 
with silt and top soil. 

“With the advent of civilized man 
and unrestricted deforestation,’ re- 
ports the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
“the erosion problem has become 
gigantic, and the effects of the loads 
of erosion silt carried by inland 
streams overwhelming on aquatic life 
in many places.” 

This silt coats the riverbed with a 
stifling layer that kills the plants, in- 
sects, and crustaceans on which fish 
depend for food. It also clogs the gills 
and respiratory tubes of the fish 
themselves. In addition, it reduces the 
oxygen content of the water. “Silt and 
sewage are far more deadly enemies 
of our fish than an angler’s hook,” 
says Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Pollution has killed billions of fish. 
Some rivers even have been stripped 
of their fish life completely by city 
sewage and industrial wastes. Sludge 
from towns, coke companies, and steel 
mills has destroyed so many fish in 
the Niagara River for example, that 
in recent years hundreds of tons of 
dead fish have been observed floating 
in the current. The Buffalo River, 
which discharges into the Niagara, is 
heavy with waste products. 


This recklessness has not been con- 
fined to the eastern part of the coun- 
try. Even in the wilderness of the far 
West, pollution has worked its grim 
havoc. The sludge from zinc and lead 
mining has annihilated countless 
trout, perch and bass in the Coeur 
d’Alene River of Idaho. Sewage from 
the city of Portland has blocked off 
the autumn salmon runs in the Willa- 
mette River of Oregon. 

Yet the outlook is not hopeless. 
Public opinion can force many re- 
forms and the cleaning up of Ameri- 
ca’s rivers is one of them. New sew- 
age-disposal units have been built in 
recent years in Illinois, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Texas and Wisconsin, 
placing those States near the head of 
the list in the adequate treatment of 
wastes. Of course, sewage-disposal 
plants are not so necessary in the far- 
flung fastnesses of the West, where 
there are comparatively few cities and 
not much manufacturing. 


Hopetul Step 

To protect the salmon runs of the 
Columbia River, the Bonneville Dam 
Power Administration has inserted in 
its contracts with industrial plants a 
clause requiring the disposal and re- 
duction of waste products. If chemi- 
cals and sludge harmful to fish are 
dumped in the river, the Power Ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Paul J. Raver, can 
cut off the offending factory’s electric 
supply. However, this forward-look- 
ing step has been canceled somewhat 
by the fact that mushrooming war 
communities near the new factories 
are not compelled to demonstrate the 
same care in the disposal of sewage. 

Various wildlife and conservation 
groups throughout the country are 
demanding that postwar public works 
funds be withheld from cities which 
pollute neighboring rivers and bays. 
This could be a threat that would 
force the construction of thousands 
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of modern sewage-disposal units. 
Hotels, laundries, and other large 
users of water have often resisted 
the move to build such units, because 
it is a customary plan to prorate the 
cost of the sewage-disposal plant 
against all local water bills. 

Whether it stems from open sewers, 
belching factories, or eroded hillsides, 
pollution is a threat to practically all 
the values which the Nation holds 
dear. It imperils health and life. It 
reduces the food supply. It mars the 
landscape and blots the countryside. 
It lowers pride in countless cities. It 
is a symbol of man’s inability to pro- 
tect the resources with which this 
Nation has been endowed. 

Our rivers rank near the forefront 
of the wealth of America. They pro- 
vide hydroelectricity, navigation, rec- 
reat.on, irrigation, and drinking sup- 
plies. Much of the history of the 
United States is told in the tale of 
the Hudson, the Potomac, the Colum- 
bia, the Colorado, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Ohio. To foul and 
choke and stifle these great water- 
ways with wastes and excretion con- 
stitutes a sin against America itself. 


Problems to Continue 


Food problems—shortages and gluts 
—will persist after victory in Europe. 
Military forces will continue to de- 
mand great quantities of food . . 
Great Britain’s lend-lease needs for 
food will remain large .. . civilian 
competition for scarce items will con- 
tinue on the whole. Consumers may 
expect continued scarcities of butter, 
sugar and pork next year; larger sup- 
ply of most fruits, eggs and grains; 
approximately the same amount of 
milk, veal, canned goods, cheese, and 
cooking fats, except lard. There will 
be less chicken available for consump- 
tion in 1945 than in 1944. Also, the 
coffee situation may present another 
scarcity. 


Gets Bronze Star 


Major Harry C. Bauer, technical li- 
brarian of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority now on leave of absence with 
the 15th AAF in Italy where he is a 
staff officer for a B-24 Liberator bom- 
bardment group, formerly president 
of the Tennessee Credit Union League, 
has been awarded the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service in connection with 
military operations against the enemy. 
Long interested in the credit move- 
ment, Major Bauer was at one time 
president of the Tennessee Credit 
Union League. He served for a num- 
ber of years as Treasurer-Manager of 
the Knoxville TVA Employes Credit 
Union. At numerous times he was ap- 
pointed a delegate to conventions of 
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Credit Union National Association. 
Overseas for more than 31 contin- 
uous months, Major Bauer was in the 
Middle East and French North Africa 
before coming to Italy about 15 
months ago. He is a member of one of 
the oldest heavy bombardment groups 
in the Mediterranean theater of war. 
It has been cited twice for outstand- 
ing performance of duty in action. 
Major Bauer himself has flown five 
combat missions as a technical ob- 
server over targets in Nazi Europe. 
He holds the Air Medal and the Purple 
Heart in addition to his latest award. 


Ontario Expands 


The rapid expansion of credit unions 
in Ontario has led to the creation of a 
new position in the office of Agricul- 
ture Minister T. L. Kennedy. The 
position carries the title Inspector and 
Supervisor of Credit Unions and will 
be held by John B. Nelson, formerly 
secretary of the Ontario Milk Control 
Board. 

Previous to this time credit union 
supervision in Ontario has been under 
the part-time direction of G. Frank 
Perkin, who will now devote his full 
time to the supervision of other phases 
of cooperative activity. 


Spreading Horizons 


A survey of credit unions and other 
cooperatives in British Honduras is 
being made by Mary G. Dooling, di- 
rector of the Department of Coopera- 
tives of Queen’s Work, Sodality cen- 
tral office of the United States and 
Canada, in St. Louis, Missouri. 

After completing this survey Miss 
Dooling will give a six-week lecture 
course on cooperatives and credit 
unions at St. George’s College Exten- 
sion School in Jamaica, British West 





Brigadier General Hugo P. Rush, commander 
of a 15th AAF B-24 Liberator bombardment 
wing. congratulates Major Bauer. 


Indies before returning to the United 
States. 

Miss Dooling has contributed ar- 
ticles on cooperatives and credit 
unions to various publications in this 
country, has lectured on these subjects 
in colleges and high schools through- 
out the county, and is secretary of the 
Cooperative Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

She is vice president of The Queen’s 
Work Credit Union. 


Supplementary Reports 


Add 5,080 to Drive Totals 
Reports and amended reports on the 
Second Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive are still 
coming in. The following have been 
received since last month: 


Credit Unions New Members 


Reporting Reported 
Florida 124 1,806 
Illinois 360 10,321 
North Carolina 87 1,358 
Saskatchewan 160 1,420 


This increase of 5,080 over last 
month brings the total for the drive 
to 46,114, not including the estimated 
5,000 or 6,000 in California which we 
mentioned last month. No final report 
has yet been received from that State. 

On the basis of these later returns 
Illinois ranks first in number of new 
members gained, instead of second as 
shown last month; Florida ranks 
eighth, instead of ninth; Saskatche- 
wan ranks twelfth (no report last 
month); and North Carolina ranks 
thirteenth instead of sixteenth. 


“Parish Credit Unions” 


Parish Credit Unions, by Arthur 
Sheehan, presents briefly but in spe- 
cific detail the purpose of credit 
unions and the method of organizing 
and operating them—from the point of 
view of parish groups. It is published 
by The Christian Press, 115 Mott 
Street, New York, New York. It sells 
for 10 cents. 


Doig Appointment 
(Continued from page 74) 


agerial reins, the credit union move- 
ment, like the whole world, faces 
problems of crucial proportions. THE 
Brince is confident that it expresses 
the feelings of the whole movement 
when it wishes his administration 


Godspeed. 


Molloy Treasurer 
At the same meeting Thomas M. 
Molloy, Cuna Director from Saskat- 
chewan, was named treasurer of the 
association to fill the vacancy made 
by the resignation of A. B. MacDonald. 
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Mortgage Eliminator 


The following account of an advance 
made on one of the most crucial fronts 
in the battle for economic security is 


reprinted from the Uwnttep Auto 
WoRKER; was written by Hugh 
Reichard. 


“Science has taught us to kill peo- 
ple wholesale, but to save lives only 
retail,” someone once observed. 

It would not be so bad if common 
people could at least obtain the “re- 
tail” medical care. But 250,000 babies 
are born annually with no physician 
in attendance. Probably half of the 
60,000 lives lost annually to tubercu- 
losis could be saved if proper medical 
attention were given soon enough. 
Studies show that only about one- 
fourth of the dentistry needed in 
America is actually obtained. 

One of the main difficulties is that 
people cannot afford proper medical 
care on the one hand, and doctors are 
prevented by ethics from seeking out 
patients who may need them. Thus 
the doctors’ skills are wasted and the 
patient’s need goes unserved. 

A second tragic fact is that about 98 
per cent of doctors’ effort is devoted 
to curing people after they fall ill, and 
only 2 per cent devoted to keeping 
them well in the first place. 

Finally doctors’ bread is buttered 
on the side of people’s misery. Under 
the existing system of medical care, 
if everyone were healthy, doctors 
would starve. What can be done to 
right these defects in our system of 
medical care? 

The farmers around Elk City, Okla- 
homa, believe they have the answer. 
Inspired by Dr. Michael Shadid 
(whose awareness of medical inade- 
quacy caused him to renounce a $15,- 
000 annual practice) 2,400 Oklahoma 
farmers invested $50 each to establish 
a consumer cooperative hospital and 
clinic, one of the best-equipped small- 
town set-ups in the US. 

A staff of full-time doctors and spe- 
cialists was engaged, whose salaries 
range from $4,200 to $8,400, plus a 15 
per cent bonus, and who enjoy one 
month’s annual vacation with pay. 

Relieved of financial worry and bill 
collecting, the prime motive of these 
scientists became that of keeping the 
farmer families in the best of health. 

Each family pays from $24 to $27 
per year, eliminating doctor bills, but 
must pay small daily charges for hos- 
pital care and certain related services. 
(Similar plans now established else- 
where charge higher dues and elimi- 
nate most or all fees, thus completely 
protecting families from the disaster 
of large medical bills at times when 
the patient, if a breadwinner, is least 
able to pay them.) 


The Effect 


of the War 


On the Organization Front of Credit Union North America 


HANKS to progress made in Can- 

ada, there were 96 more credit 
unions in North America at the end of 
1944 that there were at the end of 1941 
just after the United States entered 
the war—according to records ob- 
tained by the Credit Union National 
Association. 

These records are not official, and 
undoubtedly contain some errors, but 
we are convinced they are substan- 
tially correct, and useful for forming 
general conclusions, because we sent 
the figures for each province and state 
to managing directors or other author- 
ities for confirmation and received 
confirmations or corrections from the 
following 42 groups, representing 89 
per cent of the total credit unions at 
the end of 1944: 

Alabama, Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 


District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Manitoba, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Nova Scotia, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Ontario, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec (Caisses populaires), Sas- 
katchewan, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The detailed figures shown in the 
accompanying tables repay study. No 
doubt there will be many explanations 
for the various increases and de- 
creases. We hope that conclusions may 
be reached which will help the credit 
union movement define more effec- 
tively the problem facing it as it plans 
its postwar promotion. 


The Over-All Picture 








Credit Unions In Canada In U.S Total 
Operating December 31, 1941.................. 1,316 9,888 11,204 
EE conc pteeseedbeessteess 215 426 641 
EE SE I, vocccvcbessccssencecénes 345 231 576 
CIS GE TEs oo cca cei cnccctccccccecs 305 174 478 

) ~ 2.181 10,719  ..12,900 
Liquidations 1942-1943-1944...............005. 23 1,576 1,599 
Operating December 31, 1944.................. 2,158 9,143 11,301 
Net Gain in Canada.............. 842 
Net Loss in United States........ 745 
Net Gain in North America...... 96 
Top Five New Credit Unions Organized 

1941 1942 1943 1944 
COD cscscwancses 116 Quebec ........ SB Quebec ......... 107 Quebec ......... 114 
New York....... ee. BEE Ssacereea C—O SS Ontario......... 57 
0 ae Se SI ances xcs a eee 43 Alberta ........ 39 
Pennsylvania c eS 36 Saskatchewan .. 36 Saskatchewan .. 35 
Quebec ......... 53 New York...... 32s“ British Col...... 2 = British Cool...... 30 


1941 1942 
New York...... 839 New York...... 840 
pO eee Se. « BR: 5 cekenees 834 
CA va canasecan< ee: RE ‘baat Avant 698 
Pennsylvania ...624 Quebec ......... 649 
Wisconsin ...... 608 Pennsylvania ..636 


1943 1944 
DEE -isancande 841 Quebec ......... 901 
Quebec ........ Mee ED dcecocce 760 
New York ...... 766 New York ...... 152 
Be a 2oeetrere 605 


Pennsylvania ...594 Pennsylvania ..638 





Elk City is now able to enjoy the 
services of a full staff of specialists, 
whereas previously no urologist, brain 
man, or orthopedist practiced nearer 
than 100 miles away. 

Through regular physical exams, 
and because the financial barrier 
which once kept patients away is re- 
moved, these doctors are able to de- 


tect and prevent ailments in their 
early stages. Today less than 10 per 
cent of appendix cases arrive rup- 
tured; at first, 75 per cent arrived in 
this condition. 

Many an Elk City farmer owns his 
farm today because he was not forced 


to mortgage it to pay doctor and hos- 
pital bills. 
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The Detailed Picture 
Total Dec. $1 Newly Organized | "sig,Sene 
41 44 "41 °42 °43 '44 
RE 107 83 oo ...3 31 
Alberta........ , in Te 47 167 12 27 55 39 65 
ES ea SS 24 26 ior: ., | 13 
| REASON 38 37 6 0 0.40 18 
British Columbia.......... 52 128 16 32 24 30 116 
California........................ 459 451 48 17 9 ll 300 
Canal Zone.................... 2 2 . 6. =: a 2 
Te 110 105 ae ie 70 
Connecticut.................... 191 178 a? ee ie 144 
| ae 12 12 a ed a 5 
District of Columbia... 118 107 oe ee 43  - fry 
ERT RTE Te 183 a mm 1°" 2 ae 110 ’ 
Rea 150 130 6 & & 96 ? ltt 
i EA ee eT at 97 96 3 0 2 l 68 Make Your Leadership 
AR AEE aOR 40 30 zs a 23 e : 
ia a cl lle 825 760 98 45 17 18 623 
AER TE 309 302 27 10 7 9Q 170 Effi EC Tt Ve 
Iowa.......... 230 232 263 0 ii41 184 
Eee 153 i SS oe ie ee 4 , oo 
ES ree 135 114 ll 10 2 3 96 You owe it to yous credit union to 
Louisiana..................-...- 123 149 22 28 15 1 89 see that every director and every 
il eR 38 40 es oe a 27 committee member has his own copy 
Manitoba.................... 42 99 11 18 18 17 70 of one or more of these brief, read- 
Maryland...................... 71 67 s § 6 } 49 able, helpful handbooks. Note how 
Massachusetts...............- 551 530 43 138 8 7 103 economical they are, too. 
Michigan........................ 268 251 28 4 #6 15 196 For Directors 
Minnesota....................... 379 361 19 12 3 1 310 Suggestions to Help Directors Di- 
Mississippi...................... 26 30 - oo 2 2 14 rect. A 5\/x8l/, 8-page pamphlet. 
Missouri...... SDL aS 414 371 41 14 17 4 317 Price, 2c each, net. Written in a 
eC eke 41 48 ae 33 light informal manner. A_ helpful 
, ES TESTE 114 “— 10 9 : 1 55 guide for directors. 
Nevada.............. aban 6 0 0 0 4 
New Brunswick.............. 139 149 ll 138 48 4 27 For Credit Committee 
New Foundland............ 44 62 3 8 10 O 0 The Credit Committee the Heart 
New Hampshire ............ 18 20 2 ee ae 8 of the Credit Union. Price 2c each, 
New Jersey........ La aa ae oe ¢ 6 3 218 net. A 51/2x8//2, 8-page pamphlet 
New Mexico...... per 12 17 Se oe 0 5 written in a light, informal manner. 
New York.............. 839 752 112 32 12 16 598 A helpful guide for credit committee 
North Carolina.............. 167 175 22 10 13 8 128 members. 
North Dakota AS | 12 106 34 3 2 2 72 For Supervisory Committee 
Nova Scotia.................. 201 - 16 2 1 2 6 182 Auditing Pointers for Supervising 
aa eplaptiiaitinecndinieiedoncleien eo 605 ' " 7 7 ye Committee. Price 2c each, net. A 
@homa.........-..-----------+ = ; ‘ 5I2x8\, 8-page pamphlet written 
aoe oe prengeneege . — = 7 - om ‘ - in a light, informal manner. A help- 
BOIIOR ... ...nerecccnncevcesseensne ful guide for the auditing or super- 
Pennsylvania.................. 624 594 74 21116 4 371 ile committee faanhie. a 
Prince Edward Island.. 46 50 > ¢ 23 49 
Quebec For Educational Committee 
Credit unions.............. 6 9 l 0 l ° - 100 Practical Questions for Educa- 
Caisses populaires*... 585 892 52 58 106 112 0 tional Committees. Price 2c each, 
Rhode Island.................. 34 37 3 e Gey 26 net. A 51x81, single-fold leaflet. 
Saskatchewan.............--- 72 163 20 20 36 35 13 The 100 questions asked help an 
South Carolina.............. 50 49 ll a Grong 30 educational committee to analyze its 
South Dakota............... 33 38 ae @eogr @ 27 job and plan its program of action. 
Tennessee..................----- 137 128 16 9 4 1 | 67 Suggestions for Educational Com- 
, i a 333 46 14 8 65 183 mittees, Price 5c each net. A 6x9, 
Re A eed 61 77 12 10 2 3 38 16-page pamphlet published by the 
Vermont...... oo ies LO 3 10 2 "SF? "¢ 8 Federal Credit Union Section—well 
SEE ae 105 88 a l 0 40 illustrated—contains collection of 
Washington..................... 244 196 32 5 1 1 153 ideas and methods successfully used 
West Virginia................ 69 64 ae poe | 40 by educational committees of many 
Wisconsin................---. oe 541 36 18 9 iil 476 credit unions. 
a issn ckicasinctaeech 19 22 | ie i ee 11 
payee Se ae Ba Cuna Supply Cooperative 
‘ ¥ . 
|) ee 11,204 11,3002 |1,261 641 576 479 | 7,176 _ Madison 1, Wisconsin 
*The Caisses populaires are the original credit unions founded by Desjardins. They make up 
La Federation des Caisses Populaires Desjardins. 
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N 1944 the annual meeting of the 
| Collins Employees Credit Union, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, followed the 
pattern of all too many credit unions. 
Only 11, out of a membership of 1,000, 
showed up at the regularly called 
time. So they had to call an adjourned 
meeting—at which 13 attended. 

But this year 300 showed up, al- 
though the 
was only 100. 

One of the reasons for this revolu- 
tion is the series of six posters which 
whet interest in and an- 
nounce the meeting. The last of these 
is shown on this page. Copy on the 
others, the first four showing people 
getting in automobiles at various local 
points of interest, read: (1) What 
goes on! (2) Where do we go from 
here? (3) Now we're getting some 
place. (4) Why not see what goes on— 
Remember Jan. 20—Reserve that date. 
(5) Don’t miss it—buy your ticket 
early CECU annual meeting & elec- 
tion—Chicken dinner—Entertainment. 

Further explanation as to how this 
credit union regained a reasonable 
measure of democratic control is ob- 
tained from this report-of-a-report 
by H. W. Vetter, managing director of 
the Iowa Credit Union League: 

“I shall quote from a letter from this 
group showing how they did it: 

‘In October we started our cam- 
paign with the yellow slip giving in- 
formation regarding Collins Em- 
ployees Credit Union. These slips were 
stuffed in each pay check and in that 
way reached the entire Collins payroll. 

‘Early in October the Credit Union 
Board met and appointed the commit- 
tee in charge of the banquet. This 
group met several times and was sub- 
divided into committees in charge of 
advertising, ticket sales, entertain- 
ment, dinner and rent of the hall. 
These committees were enlarged as 
was necessary. 

‘The educational committee worked 
very close with the advertising com- 
mittee. The advertising committee ap- 
pointed a distribution committee, 
which served to distribute advertising 
to the 23 bulletin boards which are lo- 
cated at the main plant and various 
outside buildings. Meetings of the ad- 
vertising committee were held to ar- 
range the advertising program and the 
first poster was a white card board, 
size 16x18, on which “Watch This 
Space” was printed in three lines, 2x2 


increase in membership 


served to 








now 


TICKETS 


GET YOUR 


The Denouement Poster 


at the top. This poster was distributed 
December Ist, 1944. 

‘Each succeeding Friday a new post- 
er was distributed to be placed on the 
“Watch This Space” board. The series 
of six blotters were used on these 
posters and the number of the blotter 
indicated the order in which the post- 
ers were delivered. Each week when 
posters were used a number of the 
blotters used for that particular week 
were distributed to employees of the 
Company. These posters, after the first 
one, show the people going past well- 
known places in the city and indicate 
that the folks are going from the Col- 
lins plant to the place of the meeting. 

‘The ticket sale started January 5, 
1945. Each Credit Union employee 
received at his home a post car which 
we had printed giving full details. 
These were mailed to reach them the 
day the ticket sales started. 

‘The public address system in the 
three main buildings were used for 
announcements concerning the Credit 
Union meeting. Programs were run on 
the mimeograph on four colors of con- 
struction paper showing the menu, 
which was reworked from the State 
convention, the business meeting, and 
entertainment. Colored napkins cor- 
responding to the colors of the pro- 
grams were used for table decorations. 
A sign with twelve-inch letters, “Col- 
lins Employees Credit Union,” was 
used at the banquet being posted over 
the stage. The dinner was served by a 
class of the First Christian Church. 

‘We had excellent cooperation with 





the Cedar Rapids Gazette and the 
Cedar Rapids Tribune. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 14, they ran an article along with 
the picture of Mr. Shipe. Pictures were 
taken by the Gazette photographer at 
the hall, one of which was printed on 
Monday, January 22nd. Clippings of 
these are enclosed in our package.’ 

“Now, how’s that, Orrin. Don’t you 
agree with me that this gang is really 
doing a job?” 


Do You Know ... 


The following striking presentation 
of credit union facts appeared in the 
Crepit UNION MaGazin_E of the Broome 
County Teachers Federal Credit 
Union. 

. Do You Know .... 

1. That a credit union is a co-opera- 
tive bank which can afford to lend its 
members money cheaply because of 
its low overhead? 

2. That we bank our money in local 
banks and save them the tremendous 
task of bookkeeping from some. three 
hundred teachers? 

3. That a loan from your fellow 
teachers can be had more cheaply, and 
with less investigation and contacting 
of superiors and neighbors than any 
other lending agency? 

4. That only you can have a loan 
from us? We do not have the risks 
which other agencies must take. 

5. That New York State Law per- 
mits loan companies to charge 3 per 
cent interest per month on the unpaid 
balance of a loan? That 3 per cent 
per month is 36 percent per year? 

6. That local companies charge 24 
to 30 per cent and outside ones the 
36 per cent? 

7. That your credit union charges 
but 1 per cent per month on the un- 
paid balance? 

8. That your credit union pays the 
cost of insuring your loan so that it 
would be paid in full, together with 
the interest, in the event of your death 
or permanent disability? 

9. That you can borrow for one 
month $10 for 10 cents, $25 for 25 cents, 
and $100 for $1? 

10. That your credit union can give 
you long repayment periods for edu- 
cational, medical, dental, and funeral 
loans? 

11. That no payments are required 
for July and August? 

12. That there are numerous plans 
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SEND YOURS IN—Directors and committee 
members are invited to send samples of 
their ideas. Enclose a note telling how ma- 
terial was distributed, the number, the cost, 
and the results. 





of repayment from which you may 
choose? 

13. That you can become a share- 
holder while you repay your loan? 

14. Shall we repeat the illustration 
of some months ago? It is known as 
the level payment plan and provides a 
definite repayment schedule of even 
amounts. This is an excellent method 
for a person who becomes a member 
at the time he applies for a loan. 

For example, a member wishes to 
borrow $100 for ten months and will 
make loan repayments of $10 on prin- 
cipal. In that case, the member should 
pay $11 each month to apply on prin- 
cipal, interest, and shares as follows: 


Month Loan Interest Shares 
1 $ 10 $1.00 $ .00 
2 10 .90 10 
3 10 .80 20 
4 10 .70 30 
5 10 .60 40 
6 10 50 50 
7 10 40 60 
8 10 30 .70 
i) 10 .20 80 

10 10 10 90 
Total $100 $5.50 $4.50 


You will note that the member has 
paid an even amount each month and 
has saved also almost one share. 

What do you think of this plan? 

15. Suppose that person went to 
Loan Company X and paid 2%? His 
totals would be interest $11.00, Shares 
0. 

16. Suppose he borrowed from Loan 
Company Y and paid 242%? Interest 
$13.75, Shares 0. 

17. Suppose he borrowed from Loan 
Company Z and paid 3%? Interest 
$16.50, Shares 0. 


“To Pry and Peer” 


The following novel supervisory 
committee report, written by Cuna 
National Director Harold Brammer, 
was presented at the recent annual 
meeting of the Huntington Postal 
Credit Union, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Four times during the last year we 
have met to pry and peer. 

The following facts we have found, 
which we hope to pass around. 

The books are posted up to date, by 
the Treasurer who works early and 
late. 

The pass books have been verified, 
to see who if any one has lied. 

The directors hold their meetings, 
just as regularly as time is fleeting. 
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The credit committee regularly 
massed, and on each and all loans 
passed. 

By sufficient bond is our treasurer 
bound, just in case something couldn't 
be found. 

We find $10,084 war bonds more, 
than we had the beginning of ’44. 

Their total of $20,473.00 was veri- 
fied, and will help us stop that yellow 
tide. 

Our shares increased $6,455.39 cents, 
the balance was verified a gain of 
twenty percent. 

The loans show a loss of $844.03, it 
would seem that they are not what 
they used to be. 

Our bank is insured in F. D. I. C. 

This year our balance increased 


$1,303. 
Our members deposits increased 
$1,694.25 cents. 


After the war they will buy hats, 
coats and pents. 

The petty cash was intact and all 
there, 

It hadn’t been wagered on a king 
and a pair. 

All disbursements were checked to 
see just why, 

They had been paid to Jones, Smith 
and Shy. 

The Journal and Cash were all up- 
to-date. 

Delinquents were checked to see 
why they were late. 

We found payments to date as never 
before. 

I guess its because “Don’t you know 
there’s a war.” 

The Bank Examiner says in the 
Building and Loan don’t invest. 

So it was put in war bonds and got 
off our chest. 

The cash received is promptly put 
in the bank. 

And credited on the books to Bill, 
John and Hank. 

All the notes were properly ap- 
proved and signed, 

In the books posted, and in the files 
lined. 

This year finds $143.34 more in our 
guaranty fund, 

To make our credit union safe as a 
government bond. 

Our earnings increased $310.00 sure 
as fate. 





Despite the falling off of our loan 
demand rate. 

We feel an explanation is due here. 

About the expenses shown this year. 

On deposits $150.23 was paid, 

An allowance in expense for this 
was made. 

$520.63 insurance was paid on the 
shares and loans of members. 

That's a good investment or we will 
shiver our timbers. 

This makes a total of $670.86 that 
went to help us, 

That’s over half of our total so we 
have no right to fuss. 

Insurance on real estate loans is not 
about to expire. 

We checked on that just in case of 
fire. 

If our report consisted of only one- 
line, 

We would say that everything looks 
fine. 

We hope you haven’t found our re- 
port very borin’ 

Respectfully submitted, James, Har- 
old, and Loren. 


Help Wanted 
Oh, Lord! Give me the strength 
To keep my big mouth shut 
When I don’t know what 
The hell I’m talking about. 
—Beavu BRUMMELL EDITORIALS 


Only in Luxuries 


“IN A MONOPOLISTIC ECONOMY, curi- 
ously enough, you find the great com- 
mercial developments only in luxuries. 
And I think I can explain that. If a 
man is induced to buy a car in the de- 
pression, when his roof leaks, when he 
does not have enough money for his 
family, when he is not buying milk for 
his children, he has to have an extra- 
ordinary bargain. That is where the 
competative pressure exists in lux- 
uries. The automobile developed, be- 
coming a better and cheaper car from 
1920 to 1930. On the other hand, what 
happened to the mowing machine? 
That doubled in price and remained 
the same mowing machine. 

“Now our hope for the future is to 
see that the same kind of full produc- 
tion development is created in the 
necessities of life—light metals and 
chemicals and transportation and 
housing—that we have had in the 
luxury items.”—Thurman W. Arnold. 





Educational Committee Tip 

It is easier to plan a well-de- 
veloped educational program if 
you obtain the help of the Loan 
Packet provided by Cuna Edu- 
cational Services, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. It may be borrowed 
for 30 days free of charge. 
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¢ ‘Co py!” 


for your educational and publicity 
program 


Creprr union officials may find 
these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational material 
about the services their credit union 
offers their members. These may 
be used—either without change or 
adapted to special uses—in payroll 
inserts, circulars, blotters, posters, 
bulletins, advertisements, company 
house organs, or other appropriate 
mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 


Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union serv- 
ice may be obtained. The name of 
the credit union, its location, its 
business hours, and any other help- 
ful information should be given. 


§ Ic may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. All 
others should observe the copy- 
right and obtain written permission 
from The BRIDGE, before using 
this material. 


Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 


The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most 
effective, and so that it may pass on 
to others good new ideas devel- 


oped. 
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“Spring is here,” the sweet birds sing. 
“Spring has sprung,” the new buds shout. 


“A credit union loan will help you out.” 









“Spruce up mow—house, yard, and clothes; 








Short Short Story 


Mary smiled. John’s heart leaped. 
Could it mean? 

“But, John, how can we afford to 
get married now?” she asked. 

He did not bother to answer her, 
just then. Her question had told him 
all he wanted to know, and he lost no 
time in improving his position. 

“You sil—darling,” he sputtered 
after awhile. “What do you think I’ve 
been doing all these many weeks, but 
salting away huge hunks of my pay 
check in my —our—credit union share 
account. And if we need any more we 
can always borrow it from the credit 
union with little trouble or cost.” 

“You’re wonderful,” she said. 


Hit Hard 


Our enemies have been softened up. 
We've backed up our fighting men well 
as they put in some good licks. In a 
real sense, though not in the heroic 
sense of our fighters, we have put in 
some good licks ourselves. Our ene- 
mies are groggy. 

But we must speed up the tempo of 
this war constantly—we must wade 
right in for the knockout—if this war 
is to end soon, with the minimum loss 
of blood. 

Sure, you say—but so what? 

So, for one thing, answer generously 
the call of the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. Buy more war bonds. 

And back up our fighting men in 
every other possible way. Work hard, 
enjoy healthy recreation activities, 
travel only when necessary, buy only 
what you need, help OPA keep prices 
down, and buy more war bonds reg- 
ularly. 

And keep those bonds. If you need 
extra money for emergencies, remem- 
ber your credit union’s convenient, 
economical loan service. 


Reprinted from April 1944 Brince 


It’s a Fact That— 


@ The Decatur-Wabash Credit Union, 
Decatur, Illinois, increased its mem- 
bership, its assets, and its loans out- 
standings during 1944. At the end of 
the year it had 4,924 members, an in- 
crease of 363 for the year; it had loans 
outstanding totalling $836,304, an in- 
crease of $140,559; and it had $1,701,- 
007 in assets, an increase of almost 
$400,000. 

@ These 4,924 members, on the aver- 
age, each have $328.79 in credit union 
shares. 

@ In 17 years and seven months the 
credit union has issued 33,324 loans, 
averaging $255.74 each. 

@ The Credit union issued one of the 
most informative and readable credit 
union annual reports we have ever 
seen. 

@ In 1941, there was 290,000 tons of 
sugar consumed by way of soft drinks 
in the United States. This was 3.9 per 
cent of the total sugar consumption in 
the country. Only 478,000 pounds, 6.4 
per cent of the total amount, was con- 
sumed in the form of candy and con- 
fectionery. 

@ Governor Earl Warren, of Califor- 
nia, has called on citizens of the state 
to “join in protecting constitutional 
rights of evacuees of Japanese ances- 
try who are expected to return to their 
homes. . . . It is the most important 
function of citizenship, as well as gov- 
ernment, to protect constitutional 
rights and to maintain order. In this 
situation, both must combine to ac- 
complish that result.” 

@ A record 53,000 tons of tomatoes— 
80 per cent more than in the previous 
year—were canned last season in Aus- 
tralia. Most of the output will be used 
by Australian and American forces. 
@ At the time of induction, 71 per cent 
of a sample group of 2,000 Waves were 
found satisfactory or “fair” in posture 
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and carriage, Navy reports. 75 per cent 
needed foot care, as a result of im- 
proper shoes and other causes. 


Wise Men Say— 


@ Patience in a market is worth 
pounds in a year.—Franklin. 

@ Economy is in itself a source of 
great revenue. 

@ Nature has given to men one 
tongue, but two ears, that we may 
hear from others twice as much as we 
speak.—Epictetus. 

@ A good listener is not only popular 
everywhere, but after a while he 
knows something.—William Mizner. 
@ He knew the precise psychological 
moment when to say nothing.—Oscar 
Wilde. 


April Flowers 





“April showefs bring May flowers.” 

And the quarters and half-dollars 
and dollars with which you regularly, 
and it may be painfully, nurture your 
credit union share account will grow 
into the means of gratifying your de- 
sire for the finer things in life. 


‘Shoulder to Shoulder 


On Feb. 3, 1943, the cargo transport 
Dorchester was torpedoed at 1:15 a. m. 
and sank within 25 minutes in iceberg 
waters, 90 miles from Greenland. As 
the ship went down, four chaplains— 
one a Catholic, one a Jew, two Prot- 
estants—were on the deck encourag- 
ing the men and passing out life belts. 
When there were no life belts left, 
they took off their own and gave them 
away. These chaplains were last seen 
standing arm in arm praying. 

As they went to their death, united 
in the service of their common Lord, 
so let us, the living members of the 
great religious faiths they represent, 
go forward, shoulder to shoulder, as 
a united army, fighting evil, establish- 
ing righteousness, brothers in service, 
sons of the one God and Father of us 
all'—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Thrifty Tips 

@. To extend the attractive life of your 
wallpaper: (1) Clean with wallpaper 
cleaner. (2) Apply two coats of wall- 
paper sizing. (3) Apply one or two 
coats of wallpaper lacquer or wax 
emulsion. When dry you can wash the 
surface as easily as oil cloth. 
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@ Dust accumulates rapidly in the 
mechanism of your radio and is the 
cause of many radio troubles. Much 
of the cost and bother they cause may 
be saved by tacking a covering of 
muslin or spare cretonne over the 
back (and across the bottom, too, if 
that is also open). 

@ Waxed painted wood work resists 
finger marks and stays clean longer. 
Use wax on doors, door frames, win- 
dow sills and frames, mantles, banis- 
ters, baseboards, paneled walls—even 
on picture frames. You'll be delighted 
with the way dirt is resisted, and with 
the ease of cleaning when cleaning is 
necessary. 

@ To clean slightly soiled single- 
tonec or two-toned rugs, use corn- 
meal. Work the cornmeal into the pile 
of the rug with a stiff brush and then 
remove it with a vacuum cleaner.— 
Selected and adapted from 800 Ways 
To SAVE AND Serve, published by The 
Handibook Library, New York. 


Postwar Cars 

@ Better forget about the half-trans- 
parent, super-streamlined dream cars 
the ads have been promising, an auto- 
motive consultant for Consumers 
Union, New York, warns. The first 
cars— Series I—to appear after pro- 
duction begins will be the 1942 models 
resurrected, with no more changes 
than there usually are in a new model. 
Even Series II—the real postwar 
car—will not be much different in 
appearance. No miraculous changes 
are expected, but there will be im- 
provements. 

Car bodies will still be made of 
steel; its shock-absorbing quality, an 
important safety factor in a crash, is 
unrivaled by other materials. Higher- 
priced cars will feature automatic 
shifting transmissions, and all but the 
cheapest will eliminate foot operation 
of the clutch. Shock absorbers, brakes 
and heaters will be better; and, though 
headlights may still blind you, a new 
taillight has been developed which 
will reduce danger in night driving. 
New synthetic fabrics will be used for 
upholstery, and seats will be im- 
proved. But don’t expect rear-engined 
cars, or pint-size engines using 100- 
octane gas. 

An economy trend is foreseen: cars 
will be smaller and lighter; eventually, 
smaller engines will get more mileage 
per gallon of gas. 

The N. Y. Times working with the 
Society of Automotive Engineers has 
discovered some of the things motor- 
ists want in postwar automobiles. Al- 
most 80% sought to discourage addi- 
tional decorative effects . . . simplicity 
in both exterior and interior design is 
desired protruding hardware 
thought dangerous. The Highway 
Safety Commission of Connecticut 


emphasized safety as the guiding prin- 
ciple in automobile building . . . elimi- 
nate pointed and hook-type door han- 
dles . . . improve visibility . . . place 
savings resulting from elimination of 
decorative effects into practical items 
and safety devices. 


Toilet Waters and Colognes 
@ Expert and amateur opinion con- 
flicted sharply in Consumers Union's 
smell tests of 111 widely advertised 
brands of toilet water, cologne and 
miscellaneous other scents. A popular 
poll involving some 7,000 “smell tests,” 
brought forth the following conclu- 
sions: The female is more critical than 
the male; teen-agers, favoring exotic 
odors, scorn the simple flower scents 
liked by their elders; price bears no 
relationship to either expert or ama- 
teur reaction. 

Try a scent on your skin before you 
buy it; it may smell quite different 
than it does in the bottle. And don’t 
buy one you don’t really like just be- 
cause the ads say it’s “alluring.” 
Though ads claim that the scent of 
one brand which cost $5 for 4 ounces 
“Provides unseen wings which lift a 
woman to the heights of femininity,” 
the perfume expert called it “Medio- 
cre,” and one amateur said that it 
smelled “Like sweet crackers.” An- 
other brand costing $5.50 for 4 ounces 
advertised “For the girl with the deli- 
cate air... . Alluring, enticing per- 
fume for the soignee sophisticate,” 
aroused little enthusiasm in the CU 
expert, and was called “Rank” and 
“10c stuff’ by two unimpressed ama- 
teurs. 











Another day, another dollar- 
Another chance to save 

In your credit union share account 

For house, or car, or what-you-crave. 

















Season’s Moods 


By Florence Presley 


Dull misty rains that form a gloomy screen, 

Dark Winter's sullen day and bitter night, 

Pale noonday sunbeams fitfully are seen 

Shedding no grateful warmth or cheering 
light. 


But seasons follow one another's wake, 

All dreary days come somehow to a close, 

Hearts long for pity even when they break, 

And this a kindly Power that guides us 
knows. 


There comes at last a dawn of lessening 
pain 

Awakening understanding ray of light,— 

Spring's early flowers greet the sun again 

And blossoming trees present a glorious 
sight. 


For Nature helps us thus to bear our loss 

Reflecting braver moods of hope and love. 

We learn that every life must have its cross 

And Faith alone brings comfort from 
above! 








Meat Grade Facts 


Meat shortages, rationing and “util- 
ity” beef have made some consumers 
aware for the first time that the U.S. 
Government grades meats according 
to quality. Grading is done according 
to official standards worked out by the 
Department of Agriculture. Although 
presumably for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and distributors these stand- 
ards are being carried through to con- 
sumer goods . . . helps consumer to 
select quality best suited to her pur- 
pose and purse. 

Meats may carry two stamps—if 
shipped in interstate commerce they 
must bear round purple stamp indi- 
cating that they have passed Federal 
inspection as wholesome food; in 
every case, whether shipped between 
states or not, they must carry a repe- 
tition of stamps designating the grade. 
This series of stamps is used on the 
entire length of the carcass of beef, 
veal, lamb or mutton. 

U.S. official grades of beef are 
“choice,” “good,” “commercial,” “util- 
ity” and “cutter and canner”. . . fac- 
tors considered in grading are degree 
of fat in proportion to lean, grain, 
color of the cut surface, color of the 
bone, etc. The lesser the grade the 
lower the percentage of fat and the 
higher the percentage of bone and 
lean. 

For broiled steaks and oven roasts, 
“choice” is considered most desirable 
although “good” is nearly as satisfac- 





tory. “Commercial” and “utility” 
grades are good for pot roasts, swiss 
steaks, and stews—generally they are 
not suitable for roasting or dry heat 
methods of cooking. “Cutter and can- 
ner” grades are not usually sold at 
retail. Their chief use is in manufac- 
ture of sausages and similar foods. 
Veal, lamb and mutton are graded 
“choice,” “good,” “commercial,” “util- 
ity” and “cull,” or under some circum- 
stances markings may be AA, A, B, C 
and D. 


On Our Backs 


Remember the song—“That’s where 
my money goes—to buy my baby’s 
clothes.” There’s truth as well as 
rhythm in that old-timer. 

The fashion industry is among the 
Big Four of all United States indus- 
tries, sharing honors with food, oil, and 
steel. Fashions in this country pile up 
into a two and one-half billion dollar 
industry and is topped only by motor 
vehicles, steel works, and food. 

During the first quarter of 1944, 
WPB estimates that American women 
spent a total of $281,000,000 for street 
dresses and that the men spent $167,- 
800,000 for suits and $108,500,000 for 
shirts. The Office of Civilian Require- 
ments reports that included in pur- 
chases were 28,000,000 women’s street 
dresses, 23,500,000 house dresses, 4,- 
500,000 men’s suits, 24,500,000 business 
shirts, 20,500,000 work shirts, and 4,- 
000,000 flannel shirts. 

Average prices of clothing were 
women’s dresses, $10.03; housedresses, 
$2.66; men’s suits, $37.59; men’s shirts, 
$2.47; work shirts, $1.76; work pants, 
$3.06; and overalls, $2.38.—WisconsIN 
REA News. 


How to Save Sheets 


Sheets will last longer if they are 
the correct size for the bed .. . 108 
inches torn size for average size bed, 
says Cannon Mills. Rinse sheets thor- 
oughly when washed, for deteriora- 
tion is caused by soap left in them. 
Don’t use too hot an iron .. . leave 
folds unpressed but press hem and 
selvages flat. Other good advice: hang 
white sheets in sun to dry and bleach 
will not be necessary .. . if bleach is 
used, follow directions carefully; hang 
colored sheets in shade to dry ... 
don’t wash colored and white sheets 
together. Too much water softener 
yellows white fabrics . . . never soak 
sheets in very hot water . .. never 
soak over night. Warm water is best 
for sprinkling because it penetrates 
fabric more quickly than cold water. 
Don’t yank sheets off of bed, they may 
catch on spring or splinter and tear. 
A solution of oxalic acid and a thor- 


rough rinsing will usually remove rust 
stains .. . hot sudsy water to remove 
lipstick—if this fails try hydrogen 
peroxide or Javelle water . . . light 
scorch may bleach out if dampened 
and placed in sunlight for as long a 
time as possible—deep scorch cannot 
be removed. 


Mexican Timber Boom 


Lumber, an important Mexican ex- 
port and basis for an active furniture 
and hand carved wood industry even 
in peacetime, is now experiencing an 
active boom. Exports have doubled 
every year since the war began. About 
15 per cent of Mexico is wooded . . . 
varied topography and climate provide 
range of timber from tropical hard- 
woods to evergreens. Early specula- 
tions on the vast potentials of the tim- 
ber industry have been somewhat 
subdued by recognition of technical 
difficulties involved . . . cutting trees 





























Mimeograph 
Ad-insets 


Repetition is one of the funda- 
mental techniques of advertising | 


The credit union emblem lends 
itself well to repetitive advertising. 
It should be on every piece of credit 
union advertising. 


To help credit unions which issue 
Sieenes material ad-insets of | 
the emblem (shown above) dre now 
available. They are used for stencil 
duplication just as cuts are used for 
printing. 

A “window” is cut in the stencil 
sheet, just large enough to accommo- 
date the illustration which is to be 
cemented thereto (with mimeograph 
cement No. 268). A margin, which 
acts as a cementing surface, is pro- 
vided around each inset. 


The insets come in sheets of 14, 
in sizes varying from 1 to 2 inches. 
Each sheet sells for $2.40, less 20 
percent to league members. 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1 . Wisconsin 








P. S. Mats of “Copy” page items 
Ouch, Paid in Full, and I’m a Mem- 
ber are available to those who issue 
printed publicity, at 18 cents each, 
less 20 percent to league members. 
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on the 6,000 foot plateau and moving 
them to mills as yet unbuilt creates 
major problem. Large expenditures on 
roads and mechanical equipment 
would be a prerequisite to full-scale 
exploitation. Official permits are 
necessary to cut either private or pub- 
lic forests . . . lack of supervision has 
resulted in cutting in excess of quotas. 
U.S.-Mexican Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation has approved a 
plan for construction of a large chemi- 
cal and mechanical wood pulp factory 

. . report is that priorities have al- 
ready been granted in Washington for 
necessary machinery. 


Killsem Wholesale 


Persons pestered by house flies may 
take new hope for genuine relief from 
the new chemical substance DDT, ac- 
cording to results of experiments with 
DDT paint made by British chemists 
G. A. Campbell and T. F. West, as 
noted by the New York Times science 
editor. 

Tests were first made with wire- 
screen cages in which were placed 
plywood panels that had been coated 
with an oil-bound water paint con- 
taining 5 per cent DDT. Flies con- 
fined in these cages were all killed. 
Repetitions of the test after two 
months showed that the DDT-loaded 
paint was still deadly to flies. 

Walls and ceilings of small rooms 
were also painted with the same ma- 
terial, except that the mixture was by 
accident made only one-tenth as 
strong in DDT—0.5 per cent instead 
of 5 per cent. Despite the greater dilu- 
tion the DDT in the paint killed 90 
per cent of the flies that alighted over- 
night. 

Harder finishes, like ordinary oil 
paints and synthetic varnishes, have 
thus far not proved successful carriers 
of DDT. This negative result is as- 
cribed to the tighter absorption of the 
oil film. 


Package Revolution 


Boxes, cans, cartons and other 
packaging materials will be new and 
better after the war largely because 
of what the packaging industry has 
learned from experience in shipping 
war supplies and materials . . . new 
packaging materials have been devel- 
oped. Experts foresee an increase in 
the postwar use of packaged products 
... the consumer may be able to pur- 
chase an entire meal either cooked or 
uncooked already packaged. There 
will also be a definite increase in the 
use of containers which can be satis- 
factorily employed for purposes other 
than packaging—for instance, toys 
sold in boxes which may be used as 
playhouses. Sturdy and attractive 
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plastic packages will be prevalent. 
New plastics developed during the 
war are far more enduring than any 
previously used. In short, the number 
of articles sold in packages will in- 
crease until the time comes when 
nearly every commodity will reach the 
consumer ready wrapped—untouched 
by human hands. 


Timely Advice 


With domestic watches unobtainable 
or hard to get advice given by Con- 
sumer Reports on the care of your 
watch is timely. Here are the rules 


which if observed will lengthen its 
life and help assure continued accu- 
racy. Keep your watch case closed— 
dust or even moisture from the breath 
spoil accuracy . . . wind regularly- 

once or twice a day—do not force stem 
winder . .. remove watch when wash- 
ing—even waterproof watches may be 
injured if too frequently subjected to 
immersion . . . avoid jarring—shocks 
are bad for watch—remove before en- 
gaging in violent exercise . . . replace 
broken crystals immediately—even a 
crack or a chip in crystal may admit 
dust and moisture to works . . . have 
cleaned about once a year. 





AN institution such as your 
credit union is subject to ill- 
health, just as is a person, and for 
much the same reason. There are 
always early warnings of disease 
and decay, and the sensible man 
usually goes to see a physician 
who diagnoses his case and pre- 
scribes certain preventive or cura- 
tive measures. Some credit unions 
show unmistakable symptoms of 
a lingering illness—the nearest 
human malady we can liken it to 
is pernicious anaemia. 


Now, the credit union officers 
are the doctors of these organiza- 
tions—or should be, at least,—and 
the time has come for a very seri- 
ous consultation. Some of the 
symptoms listed below have be- 
come chronic with many credit 
unions. They have been discussed 
before, and must be considered 
again ... this time with imme- 
diate action if we are conscien- 
tious about shouldering our re- 
sponsibilities. 
> Is your society showing a nor- 
mal growth in membership and 
share capital? If it is at a standstill 
or falling behind, what are you 
doing about it? 
> How many deceased members 
have you? You know—the dead- 
heads who joined and contributed 
nothing further. 


>» Is the general membership in- 
terested in the welfare of the 
credit union? Are the general 
meetings well attended? 

> What about yourselves as di- 
rectors? Are you really attending 
to your job or are you helping to 





It’s time to see the doctor 


(Reprinted from THe Maritime Co-oPERATOR) 


kill the society? Do you meet reg- 
ularly? Do you study all corre- 
spondence coming from _ the 
League and act in keeping with 
it? 

> Are your Supervisors on the 
job? Do they call in the pass books 
and check with the Ledger? 

> Does your Credit Committee 
use good judgment in making 
loans, or have you too many slow 
loans because the Credit Commit- 
tee did not carefully look into the 
applicant’s ability to pay? 
» Are co-makers too willing to 
endorse notes for unreliable per- 
sons? 


> Does your treasurer keep after 
delinquent borrowers? 

> What action is taken in collect- 
ing overdue loans? Have you a 
Loan Committee to check sharply 
on such loans? 


>» What interest rate was declared 
at your last meeting? Do you tend 
to pay a high rate and reduce 
services that a credit union should 
give? Do you pay your treas- 
urers? 

> Does your credit union pay a 
rebate to borrowers? 

>» Do you set aside a fund for edu- 
cation? 

> Have you an Educational Com- 
mittee? Is it part of the local Edu- 
cational Council? 


>» What are you doing to encour- 
age members to save now and 
prepare for after war conditions? 
> What are you doing with your 
guarantee fund and _= surplus 
funds? 
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Window display prepared for Starbuck 
Credit Union Society, Starbuck, Manitoba, 
by Thomas Wishart. 


Loans Still Increase 


The following report of the contin- 
ued growth of a notable community 
credit union (Starbuck, Manitoba, 
Credit Union) is taken from the an- 
nual report of Knute Haddeland, pres- 
ident of the credit union. 

The year 1944 was the most active 
business year since our credit union 
was organized nearly five years ago. 

In his report for 1943 President 
Harry Baldwin stated that the Star- 
buck district was experiencing consid- 
erable prosperity and that it might be 
difficult to keep all the credit union 
money busy during the ensuing year. 
But, he warned, we should not stop 
saving on this account, as the money 
would be needed to take care of our 
members’ financial problem in the eco- 
nomic reaction after the war. His fear 
that the business would fall off because 
of prosperity proved unfounded. 


Business Doubled 

Instead of business slackening, it al- 
most doubled, and thus effectively 
proved that the credit union can fit it- 
self into any community, whether rich 
or poor. Our assets increased from 
$16,322.29 last year to $26,793.83 this 
year; loans increased from $13,259.57 
to $23,407.25; deposits, handled during 
the year, increased from $14,498.47 to 
$23,595.47: the total business handled 
increased from $32,184.41 last year to 
$51,234.68 this year; and the year end- 
ed with a total business of $111,051.45 
handled since organization. 

Since we limit our credit union 
service to the trading area of Star- 
buck, we feel that satisfaction over this 
achievement is justified. The increase 
in membership of 38 seems rather 
small, but as we appeal only to a total 
population of about 750, young and 
old, we feel we are pretty well in touch 
with every home in the district with 
our present net membership of 252. 
We lost six members during the year, 
three by removal to other districts 
and three by death. Rev. A. D. Wat- 





son, one of the founders of our credit 
union died at Vancouver, B. C. and 
Gustave Lavallee and Albert Vier 
were killed in action in France. 

The credit union earnings also 
doubled and are to be divided as 
follows: 30 per cent refund to borrow- 
ers, 342 per cent interest on shares and 
2 per cent on deposits. In addition we 
shall continue as in the past to grant 
interest-free loans to our soldier mem- 
bers on active service. The share sav- 
ings and loans also carry protective 
insurance to the full amount of loan 
and savings without direct expense to 
members. \ 


100 Per Cent Attendance 

The board of directors met 12 times, 
on every first Wednesday of the 
month, without a miss and with 100 
per cent attendance each time. All the 
members of the board and of commit- 
tees have time and again proved their 
credit union spirit in their natural wil- 
lingness to give of their time and 
money in the furtherance of credit 
union ideals and the welfare of our 
community. W. A. Dechene found it 
difficult to take care of the manage- 
ment of the Cooperative Oil & Sup- 
plies and also serve as member of the 
Board and hence asked to be relieved. 
In his place the board appointed Joe. 
Todd to serve until the annual meet- 
ing when a member will be elected for 
the remainder of the term. George 
Hinks, of the Credit Committee, was 
obliged to go away for several months 
and hence, upon the recommendation 
of the Credit Committee, the Board 
appointed John Johnson to serve as a 
substitute during his absence. 


Develops Community 

The Educational and Industrial 
Committees are keeping their eyes 
open and their ears to the ground for 
desirable community developments. 

The Educational Committee partici- 
pated in last years’ speaking contest 
for school children and expect to do 
likewise this year. The artist member 
of the committee, Thomas Wishart, 
has a large number of every attractive 
and striking credit union posters on 
display at the credit union office. These 
were exhibited for several weeks in 
the large post office window. Thos. 
Wishart is an enthusiastic walking 
proof of credit union life in action. 

The Industrial Committee is keep- 
ing a close watch on rural electrifi- 
cation and has several plans for in- 
dustrial and community developments 
after the war. The Cold Storage Plant, 
which they had under consideration, 
has now been built by one of our 
members, Archie Mollot. This plant 
will supply a fine new service to the 
Starbuck Community and deserves 
our full support. 


Last November Gottleib Ammeter 
and Joe. Todd were delegates to the 
convention of the Credit Union Fed- 
eration of Manitoba. They reported a 
very enthusiastic and informative con- 
vention—and also reported that the 
membership dues had been changed 
from 10 cents per credit union mem- 
ber to 5 percent of the gross earnings 


of each credit union. The board is not ° 


entirely happy over this change as it 
feels this policy will tend to penalize 
industry and encourage lagging. 
However, the Federation has a real 
mission to perform and anything 
which will help it to become more use- 
ful and efficient deserves our approval. 


Central Organizations Helptul 

A Central Credit Union has also 
been formed with the object of facili- 
tating a more fluent flow of money 
among the credit unions within the 
Province of Manitoba. By becoming 
a member, a credit union may deposit 
surplus money in the Central Credit 
Union, and if in need of money, a 
member credit union may borrow 
from the Central Credit Union. The 
board feels it is a step in the right di- 
rection and is deserving of support. 

Our affiliation with the Cuna (Cre- 
dit Union National Association) was 
pleasant, helpful and profitable dur- 
ing the year. 

The Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
promptly paid a savings claim on be- 
half of the dependent of Gustave La- 
valle. This payment is the best of 
arguments for the insurance, as this 
one claim paid back into the district 
a good deal more than we have paid 
for Savings Insurance protection since 
we joined two years ago. The loan 
protection insurance we have also 
found invaluable in so far as it enables 
us to grant larger loans to our mem- 
bers than would be possible without 
the insurance. A man reaching the age 
of forty or fifty, when individual in- 
surance is expensive, realizes the val- 
ue of this unique credit union service 
given free of expense. Many of our 
younger members are also taking ad- 
vantage of individual life insurance at 
the extra low rate of premium and 
given to members without commission 
as another credit union service feature. 

The organ of Cuna, Tue Brince, 
gave us several excellent write-ups, in 
addition to supplying us with much 
helpful and inspiring reading. Tue 
Bripce, a monthly visitor to the home 
of every one of our members, would 
tremendously increase the credit un- 
ion way of life in our community. 

THe MAnttoBa Co-oPERATOR has also 
been very generous to us during the 
year. THe Co-oPERATOR is a new rev- 
elation for every issue and it is rapidly 
becoming a necessity in a well-in- 
formed, cooperative home. 
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Our Readers Write 


Credit Due N. E. A. Journal 

Henry R. Graham, Jr., writes that 
the article “Still Owed the $60” which 
we reprinted with credit from his 
Broome County Teachers Federal 
Credit Union, Binghamton, New York, 
Credit Union Magazine was originally 
published in the JourNaAL or THE Na- 
TIONAL Epucation AssocraTion. “How 
this got by me,” he laments, “I do not 
know because any reference to our 
N. E. A. and its backing of the credit 
union movement is an endorsement I 
would not intentionally overlook.” 


More Like It Wanted 
To the Editor: 

Thanks for picking up the item 
“Still Owed the $60” on page 64 of the 
March Brince. 

This is one of a series I am writing 
from actual experiences of teacher 
credit unions for the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 

Please appeal to all teacher groups 
to send me similar copy (stories tell- 
ing how teachers have been exploited 
by high rate money lenders).—H. G. 
Stout, 307 Studio Building, Portland 
5, Oregon (Mt. Stout is a national di- 
rector of the Credit Union National 
Association and treasurer of the Port- 
land Teachers Credit Union.) 





All for Each 
(Continued from opposite page) 

In closing, we regret to have to men- 
tion that even after five years activity, 
not all members understand their 
credit union obligations. About half 
of our members have made the suc- 
cess possible. 

If the other half had played their 
full part, twice as much might have 
been accomplished. 

Not all understand that a credit un- 
ion membership carries with it obliga- 
tions.—Obligations to support your 
credit union whenever possible and to 
regularly save money, not necessarily 
large amounts. 

It might be 25 cents a month, or it 
might be fifty dollars, as long as it is 
faithfully kept up. Besides saving the 
money, it has a beneficial effect in 
stimulating regularity and prompt- 
ness. As you know, promptness in 
honoring obligations is a cardinal cre- 
dit union principle. All members join- 
ing together in full cooperation and 
support of their credit union give 
everybody a chance to know and un- 
derstand each other’s good qualities. 
By knowing the better qualities of 
your neighbor you can wholeheartedly 
subscribe to the Rochdale principle of 
each for all and all for each. 
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Business and Pleasure 
To the Editor: 

The St. Louis Policemen’s Credit 
Union, St. Louis, Mo., like a great 
many other Credit Unions, was con- 
fronted with that old problem of too 
few members attending the annual 
meeting. 

In January, 1944, twenty-eight of 
our 1725 members crowded into the 
meeting hall. 

The Board of Directors realized the 
serious nature of this lack of interest 
on the part of the members and re- 
solved to “take the bull by the horns.” 

We felt that human nature being 
what it is, that it would be necessary 
to provide something more attractive 
than a straight business meeting. The 
outgrowth of this idea was a joint 
business and social gathering for the 
members and their families, with the 
entire expense to be paid by the 
Credit Union. 

This idea was carried into practical 
effect on the evening of January 9th, 
1945, at the Alhambra-Grotto. Each 
member had received a personal in- 
vitation, by mail to his home, and that 
night even though the streets were 
covered with ice and the temperature 
was near zero, 1,400 of our members 
attended the meeting. 

The business section ran from 7:30 
p.m. till 9:20 p.m. and then the hall 
was arranged with tables and chairs 
and space for dancing. Then followed 
one of the most enjoyable and sociable 
evenings in the history of our Credit 
Union. 

Much to our surprise a great deal of 
latent talent developed during the 
evening, one of our directors, Edward 
Benda, did a very clever soft shoe 
dance and we found that both girls of 
our office staff were very clever 
dancers, Mary Howe being an expert 
in the art of jitterbugging and Mildred 
Metting smoothly leading the Conga 
line. 

The orchestra played music to suit 
all tastes and as a result the dance 
floor was crowded all evening. 

The Police quartet rendered several 
numbers and then led in community 
singing which was really something 
to hear. 

Due no doubt, to these exertions, 
we consumed 100 pounds of hot dogs, 
90 pounds of sliced cold cuts, 1200 
buns, 40 loaves of bread, 48 cases of 
soda, 3 tubs of ice cubes, and 50 
pounds of potato chips, 20 pounds of 
popcorn and 11 half barrels of St. 
Louis’s finest foaming beverage. 

To the tune of “Auld Lang Syne” 
the meeting adjourned at 2:00 a.m. 





For the first time in the history of 
our Police Department and also our 
Credit Union we had been able to 
have a family social and from the 
remarks and compliments received at 
the Credit Union, we accomplished 
our purpose far above our fondest ex- 
pectations. 

A large portion of our membership 
made it a point to stop at the Credit 
Union office the next day and tell us of 
the good time they had and an even 
larger number called us on the tele- 
phone. 

Our Credit Union is now “Ace High” 
with the members and we have to 
answer but one more question: “Will 
there be one next year?” 

A great deal of the credit for the 
smooth operation of this meeting is 
due to our president, Robert Blower, 
who turned in a fine job as M.C. and 
to our Chief of Police, Col. James J. 
Mitchell, who extended us his fullest 
co-operation and support, so neces- 
sary to the success of our meeting.— 
Joseph J. Gallagher, secretary-treas- 
urer St. Louis Policemen’s Credit 
Union, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Large Ones Only? 
To the Editor: 


In reading THe Bripce for March, 
1945, brimful of good things, I came 
across the article on the Church Coun- 
cil Credit Union of Sacramento, p. 64. 

Two sentences struck me: 


1. “The Church Council serves its 
constituent churches, performing serv- 
ices which can be rendered more ef- 
fectively together.” 

2. “Only very large churches could 
maintain a credit union.” 

I am all for statement 1. But I do 
not at all agree with statement 2. And 
as ground for disagreement I offer the 
record of the little credit union of our 
church, which by state law is limited 
to members of our parish. 

The First Baptist Church of Cran- 
ford, N.J., Credit Union was certified 
July 31, 1944. 

In the seven months of operation 
since August 6, 1944: 

Members have accumulated shares 
in the amount of $9,717, 

Have loaned to themselves, $7,820, 

And as of Feb. 28, 1945, had cash of 
$4,612 in their depository. 

The credit union membership is 72. 
The total membership of the parish is 
211, including children. We are all 
poor, as far as this world’s goods go— 
a congregation composed 100% of 
Negro laboring people. — Benjamin 
Allen, pastor. 

















In ordering 


BOOKMATCHES 


2,000,000 books already ordered 


please note 


that minimum order is again 2,500 


The Bridge poll of book- 
match users finds the majority 
of credit unions are pleased 
with results obtained. (See 
May ‘42 Bridge.) 


\ 
SAVE or BORROW 
whith d 


Sree Your 
CREDIT 
UNION 


YOUR 
CREDIT UNION } 


WELCOME THE CHANCE 
TO HELP You 


Your ad 
copy here 





Each pack tells your story 
twenty times. For distribution 
through plant cafeteria, can- 
teen, vending machines, 
neighboring stores, etc. Im- 
printed with the name and 
address of your credit union. 


Prices: (Minimum order 5000 
books) 

2.500..... $3.90 per thousand 
§.600..... 3.60 per thousand 
7.800..... 3.40 per thousand 
10,000..... 3.40 per thousand 
25.000..... 3.15 per thousand 
50,000..... 2.90 per thousand 
100,000..... 2.75 per thousand 


Plus state sales tax, if any. 
Add 40 cents per thousand for 
Federal excise tax. Shipped 
freight prepaid. 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 





“Vm Saving Paper 
for My Daddy” 


Millions of fathers and sons in uniform today 
are depending on the paper required to make 
or wrap over 700,000 vital war items. 












Paper is stilla No. 1 war material shortage. 
Last year’s collection of 7,000,000 tons 
wasn’t enough. 8,000,000 tons must be 
collected this year to meet the essential 

needs of the battlefront and homefront. 
So please save every scrap! 

And remember, as wounded veterans return 

home, your paper has a chance to serve 
twice. In some localities, funds from the 
sale of waste paper are being devoted 
more and more to buying little extras for 
these men. Or the money can be spent on 
other worthy community projects. 





These blood plasma boxes are made of 

, A heavy paperboard. Every pint of 
life-saving plasma is further 

protected against breakage by a 

—— e corrugated paper wrapping. 
ys Oe a <3, It takes a half-pound of 
++ agg - waste paper to make one 
' plasma box — and over a 

million gallons of plasma 
have been shipped already! 
That’s one mighty good 
reason for saving paper! 





This advertisement prepared by the 
Wear Advertising Council in coopera- 
tion with the War Production Boord 
and the Office of War Information. 








Separate and tie in bundles: 1. Wastebasket scraps. 


2. Corrugated boxes, brown paper and bags. 3. Maga- SAVE WASTE PAPER 


zines and books. 4. News rs. 
a nar V TO SPEED victory 
Vv TO AID VETERANS 





t 





This advertisement contributed 
to Double-V Waste Paper Program 
by this publication 
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$33 Billion Saved 


At the close of the first half of 1944, 
the Department of Commerce reports 
national income at a new high annual 
rate of $158 billion . . . exceeds pre- 
vious figures of $147.9 billion for 
calendar year 1943. Net savings of in- 
dividuals during 1943 amounted to $33 
billion—an increase of 17.9% over 1942 
and 132.4% over 1941. 


The “Monopoly Stage” 

The “monopoly stage” in the indus- 
trial development of a nation is a sign 
of senility in the economic system, 
Judge Thurman W. Arnold of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Washington, D.C., 
declared at the Centennial banquet of 
the Cooperative League Congress 
(October 11). 

Monopoly “may be compared to old 
age in an individual,” Judge Arnold 
said. “It is a period of caution, fear 
and restricted activity. Established 
industry feels itself unable to compete 
in an equal race with new industry.” 

Arnold, formerly assistant attorney 
general of the U. S. Department of 
Justice, in charge of “trust-busting” 
activities, listed these seven deadly 
sins of monopoly: 

(1) It seeks to consolidate indus- 
trial power by destroying existing in- 
dividual enterprise; 

(2) It prevents new enterprise from 
entering the field; 

(3) It restricts puadinations and 
raises prices: 
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The Society is now licensed to 
operate in the states of Ala- 
bama, . California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; 
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the Territory of 
Hawaii; and the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, and Saskatchewan. 
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(4) It stops the introduction of 
more efficient methods and maintains 
obsolete ways of production in which 
it has vested interest. 

(5) It sets up arbitrary and despotic 
control of production and distribution 
for the security of monopoly groups; 

(6) It enters politics, using money 
and economic coercion, and becomes 
a veritable state within a state; 

(7) It forms protective tariffs and 
makes foreign economic policies for 
the nation, to prevent the countrymen 
of these monopolists from producing 
and distributing goods. 

Cooperatives, Judge Arncld said, 
have the opportunity to restore the 
highways of commerce to the people 
by helping to wrest control of these 
highways from the monopolists. Using 
a football analogy, he declares that it 
is the function of government to open 
a hole in the line of the opposing 
monopoly team and it is the function 
of cooperatives to carry the ball of 
genuinely free enterprise through the 
hole. 














tion, the judge observed, but they are 
much like the heavyweight champion 
of the world who is afraid to risk his 
title in a fight with younger chal- 
lengers. 


@ Skill to do comes of doing.—Emer- 
son. 


10 Years of Progress 


In the tenth year of its existence 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society has 
paid 20,679 claims totaling $2,938,515, 
and has distributed $316,426 in divi- 
dends on premium receipts of $4,467,- 
954—according to its annual report, 
now being distributed to policyholders. 

On December 31, 1944, it had 6,955 
policies in force, totaling $79,272,283. 

Its condensed balance sheet is 
shown in the Society’s advertisement 
below. 

A schedule of assets and payments 
to policyholders for the ten years 
follows: 


Officials of great corporate enter- Paid to 
prise profess their belief in competi- Year Assets Policyholders 
1935 ........$ 36,503.14 $ 1,509.60 
RI 62,654.88 21,347.24 
aR 99,239.18 64,458.80 
& Velume of Help ee 178,272.23 132,433.29 
BOUND VOLUMES of the 1944 Bridge, ae 306,857.47 253,039.38 
complete with index. are now ready. § 194) 446,216.22 425,513.79 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to > 194; 3, 665,291.88 579,079.99 
a year of informational and helpful § i949 743,496.68 652,161.55 
credit union material order yours new. J i943 721,707.92 602,305.52 
The Bridge “ae 834,743.96 507,999.24 
Madison 1, Wisconsin a 
$3,239,848.40 
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th pom Report 


as of December 31, 1944 


(Condensed from Reports filed with Wisconsin Insurance Department) 


Assets 


Cash in Banks and Office... .$ 65,320.71 
We BWP BIR. gcc ccccccs 165,195.24 
U. S. Government Bonds...... 228,041.72 
Canadian Government Bonds. 95,828.40 
Municipal Bonds ........... 19,622.95 
Railroad Bonds ............. 55,889.40 
WT I oo ociss eres cces 24,036.65 
Industrial Bonds ............ 9,750.00 
Real Estate Loans........... 96,799.75 
EE ao iconccdcna ses 619.02 
Accrued Interest ........... 4,771.20 
Premiums Due and Deferred... 68,868.92 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. .$834,743.96 
Paid to Policyholders since 
Co $3,239,848.40 
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Liabilities 
Legal Reserve ............-. $170,002.12 
Disability Reserve .......... 10,700.56 2 
Incomplete Claims .......... 18,135.47 = 
Unreported Claims .......... 73,364.53 = 
Accounts Payable .......... 491.69 
Advance Premiums ......... 13,076.21 
Dividends Payable ......... 38,972.34 | 
Dividend Accruals ......... 340.47 § 
a 12,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus ......... 497,660.57 
SOD kas cvgnaecedassnener $834,743.96 
Insurance in Force........ $79,272,283.00 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 
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“T’d like to tell you about a machine that’s 
a modern, efficient accounting systém in itself. 

“This machine is called the National Window Posting 
Machine ... and it’s especially designed to speed service 
and keep accurate records for your credit union. 

“This machine assures protection for you in handling 
every transaction. It prints the credit union’s ledger card, 
the member’s receipt folder, and a detailed audit sheet 
in the same operation. All printings are original—no 
carbon is used. 

“This means that you can get a positive check on every 
transaction from the second it’s made. An accurate balance 
and a detailed analysis of the day’s business are available 
in a matter of seconds. 

“The National Window Posting Machine works equally 
well whether employees make their payments in cash 
or through payroll deductions. 

“Look these over. Think how many ways this machine 
could help your organization. It’s but one of the many 
National machines and systems designed to reduce errors 
and increase efficiency for credit unions.” 





THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY CREDIT UNION JOB! No matter what 
the size or specific need of your organization there’s a National 
System to meet it. Why not have an experienced National 
representative make a comprehensive study of your credit union. 
There is no obligation on your part. Call your nearest National 
representative today. National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING- BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 








